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SPECIMENS OF FRENCH POETRY. 
HYMN. 

Around the tombs of them that fell 
Their country’s rights to save, 
The songs of crowds admiring swell 

To eulogise the brave. 
The patriot’s fame will never die ; 
The land for which he bled 
Shall cradle it eternally, 
And venerate the dead. 
CHORUS. 

Glory to thee, immortal France ! 
Hail! those who fell for her ! 
And welcome all that now advance 
To seek a patriot’s sepulchre. 


The morning beams of Phebus shine 
Upon the lofty dome 

That stands above the sacred shrine 
Where heroes found a tomb. 

Far o'er the city’s turrets high 
That glitt’ring dome appears ; 

Saint Genevieve unto the sky 
Hex tow’'ring summit rears. 

cHoRvs. 

Glory to thee, eternal France ! 
Hail! those who fell for her! 

And welcome all that now advance 
To seek a patriot’s sepulchre. 


Tis thus that those whose bones are laid 
Within that sacred fane, 

Tis thus, in glorious garb array’d, 
Their memories remain. 

Each day with them will rise more bright, 
Each day their deeds are told ; 

Their names amid the clouds of night 
Can never be enrolled. 

CHORUS. 

Glory to thee, immortal France ! 
Hail! those who fell for her! 

And welcome all that now advance 
To seek a patriot’s sepulchre. 


THE WILD-FLOWER. 
** Pull many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” Gray. 

Flower whom the desert beareth, 
And human folly spareti, 

Whose fragrant wreath 

No worldlings breathe 

No tinsel Fashion weareth, 

O! born for nature only, 

They err, who call thee lonely, 
Where herbs that twine 
Those gems of thine, 

In living green enthrone thee ! 

The sunbeams woo thee brightly 

The showers fall o'er thee lightly 
With silent love 
From heaven above 

Stars look upon thee nightly ; 

The elements that bore thee 

Expand—refresh—restore thee. 
With pearly light 
Morn makes thee bright, 

Eve’s dewy smile gleams o’er thee. 

The airs of heaven delaying, 

And with thy sweetness playing, 
Pass from thy dell 
With scents which tell 

The secret of their straying. 

O! thou hast many lovers, 

Ten myriad airy rovers, 

With gay desire 

The insect choir 

Around thy beauty hovers ; 

‘The lark at morn doth press thee, 

The loitering bee caress thee, 
Sweet lips inhale 
The wild sweet gale 

And lovers turn to bless thee. 

-- 


THE BLUE WONDER.« 


A MARRIAGE ON CREDIT. 
Doctor Falcon looked one way, and pretty Susan looked another, as it has been 
Customary for young people to do, from the remotest antiquity. The doctor was 
avery pretty fellow, had been to two universities, had walked the hospitals of 
‘enna, Milan, and Pavia, and had learned so much that there was not one of his 
craft better able than himself to post his patients to a better world according to 
the most legitimate principles of the most modern systems of the medical art. 
But science such as this is not to be acquired for nothing ; it had cost our worthy 
doctor nearly every penny of his modest patrimony. ‘Never mind !” thought 
he to himself; “when I get home, I’ll marry some rich girl or other, who 
pe. Cy a fancy to become the doctor's lady ; and so both our turns will be 
erved,”’ 

But what are the resolutions against the eloquence of a pretty face? Susan 
Was as pretty as a lover could wish her ; she felt the best disposition in the world 
to become a doctor’s lady, but then she had no money. 

_ “ Never mind, my dear Susan!” said the doctor, as he impressed a kiss on the 
“ps of the weeping maid; ‘‘ yousee, a doctor must marry, else people have no 
confidence in him. You will bring me credit, credit will bring me patients, the 
_ its money, and, if they should fail, we have good expectations. Your aunt, 
Miss Sarah Bugle, is forty odd, not far from fifty, and rich enough for the seventh 
P art of her fortune to help us out of all our trouble. We may venture something 
Pon that!” 
‘ Heavens ! what will a young girl not venture for her lover? Susan's mother 
‘te nothing to object, nor her father either, for they were both in heaven ; and 
i. guardian was well pleased to see his ward forma respectable connexion. 
tone aunt, Sarah, was also well-pleased, though, in general she was little friendly 
‘ weddings of any kind: but, as long as Susan remained unmarried, she saw 
— cléarly that she would every year be obliged to make some pecuniary ad- 
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vances to the worthy guardian; and Miss Sarah Bugic was rather stingy, or 
| as she was herself wont to say, “she had not a penny more than she wanted.” 
Well: Susan became Mrs. Falcon, and the doctor looked most industriously, 
| out of his windows to see the customers pour into his house, on the strength of 
his increased claims to credit. They came very sparingly ; but in their stead 
there appeared every year, a little merry face that had never been seen in the 
house before, to augment the parental joys of Doctor Falcon and his lady. Seme- 
times the doctor would pass his fingers, cogitatingly, behind his left ear; but 
what could that availhim’ There was no driving the Falcons out of the nest. 
They could not cut their bread into thinner slices, for the children must live ; 
but the doctress made her soups thinner. However, they all seemed to thrive 
—father, mother, and the four little ones. They sat on wooden benches and 
straw chairs as comfortably as they could have done on quilted cushions; they 
slept soundly on hard mattrasses, and wore no costly garments, being well con- 
tented if they could keep themselves neatly and respectably clad. And this was 
anartin which Susan was a perfect adept: everything in her house looked so 
pretty and neat, that you would have sworn the doctor must have been extremely 
well off. ‘How they manage to do it, I can’t think!” Aunt Sarah would of- 
ten exclaim. ‘It’s a blue wonder to me !”’ 

Not that it was always sunshine: there were days when the exchequer was 
quite exhausted; and sometimes whole weeks would elapse without a single 
dollar finding its way into the house. But then it was always some consolation 
to know that Aunt Sarah was rich, and sickly, and growing old; and, ‘the worse 
matters looked at home, the more hopeful they always became at the maiden’s 
mansion. 

EXPECTING HEIRS. 

The doctor and Susan reckoned rather too contidently on the inheritance of the 
aunt ; for, even supposing that the dear old lady had been so near beatification as 
her loving friends imagined, still it was matter of speculation whether her dear 
niece woul or would not be her heir. ‘The sighing pair of wedded lovers stood 
indeed most in need of the inheritance: but it so happened that there was 
another niece, married to one Lawyer Tweezer; not to speak of two nephews, 
the Reverend Primarius Bugle, and a certain doctor of philosophy of the same 
name. ‘Their claims were all as strong as those of Susan and her husband, and 
all looked forward with equal longing to the ascension of the blessed yirgin. 

Bugle, the philosopher, had perhaps least cause of all. He was rich enough ; 
and, while enjoying the delicacies of his table, and smacking his lips after his 
Burgundy, his philosophy was perfectly edifying to his guests. We have a proof 
of his acuteness in a work of his, in five volumes, now forgotten, but once im- 
mortal, entitled “* The Wise Man surrounded by the Evils of Life ;” in which he 
proyed that there was no such thing as suffering in the world; that pain of every 
kind was the mere creature of imagination ; and that all a man had to do, was to 
contemplate every object on the agrecable side. 

Accordingly, he always contemplated his aunt on the agrecable, namely, on her 
money side. He visited her assiduously, often invited her to dinner, sent her all 


| sorts of tit-bits from his kitchen, and was accordingly honoured with the appella- 


tion of her *‘own darling nephew.” 

He would have succeeded well enough with his philosophy, had not his cousin, 
the Reverend Primarius Bugle, by means of his theology, exercised great influ- 
ence over the aunt. She was very pious and devout, contemned the vanities of 
the world, visited the congregations of the godly, in which the spiritual bugle at 
times was heard to utter a loud strain, and was mightily comforted by the visits of 
her reverend nephew, who joined her frequently in her devotions, and gave her 
pretty clearly to understand, that, without his assistance, she would find it diffi- 
cult to prepare her soul for its future blissful abode. When, sighing and with 
weeping eyes, she would come from the edifying discourses of her godly nephew, 
she would call him the saviour of her soul, her greatest of benefactors, and pro- 
mise to think of him inher last hour. This was music to the ears of the theo- 
logian. ‘‘I can scarcely fail to be the sole legatee,” he would think to himself; 
“or, as our pious aunt is wont to say, it would be a blue wonder indeed.” 

Nor would his calculation have been a bad one, but for his cousin Lawyer 
Tweezer; whose legal ability made him a man of great importance to the aunt. 
The chaste Sarah did indeed despise the Mammon of unrighteousness, and sin- 
cerely pitied the grovelling children of the world; but on that very account she 
did her best to detach them from their Mammon, or at least their Mammon from 
them, which is all the same. She lent money on high interest and good security, 
aud worked so diligently for the salvation of those who borrowed from her, that 
they were always sure to become poorer and poorer under her ministration. 
‘‘ Blessed are the poor !” she would exclaim when they were paying her interest 
on interest ; “‘if I could have my way, I would have the whole town poor, that 
they might all inherit the kingdom of heaven. ‘The less people have in this world 
the more they wil long for the world to come.” 

It would sometimes happen, however, that the pious maid was carried too far 
by her virtuous zeal for the future welfare of her neighbours; so that, what with 
her securities, and her compound imterest, and the wickedness of her debtors, 
she would occasionally find herself involved in disputes and litigation. Without 
the aid of Lawyer Tweezer, who was universally looked on as the most cunning 
pettifogger in the whole town, she would frequently have seen interest and prin- 
cipal slipping through her fingers. But, between her piety, and his cunning and 
obduracy, a poor debtor was fain to bundle with bag and baggage out of his house, 
rather than a single guilder she had lent out, should miss its way back to her 
strong-box. 

“I should be a poor, forsaken, lost woman, my dearest nephew,” she would of- 
ten say to T'weezer, “if you were not here, to take my part. I may thank you 
for nearly all I have ; but the time may come when I shall be able to repay you.” 
This was music to the ears of the jurist. He hoped one day to find himself sole 
heir, and fancied he should be able to touch the right note when it came to the 
drawing out of the will. 

THE PICTURE OF THE VIRGIN. 

Miss Sarah Bugle, in her fits of devotion, talked much of death, and of her 
longings after the heavenly Jerusalem and her spiritual bridegroom ; yet this cid not 
prevent her from thinking, even more frequently still, of an earthly bridegroom. 
Since her five-and-forticth year she had indeed solemnly declared that she never 
would marry ; nevertheless, she had her fits of maiden weakness, particularly 
when some stately widower would banter her, or some gay bachelor look up to 
her window as he went by. “I dare say he has some designs,” she would then 
say. ‘“ Well, time will show; it’s wrong to swear anything rashly! If it is to 
be,—well; the Lord’s will be done! I’m in my best years. My namesake in the 
Old Testament was eighty when she christened her first child. It would be no 
blue wonder if it did turn out so !” 

Thus she would soliloquize, particularly when some single man had been look- 
ing kindly at her; and, as this seemed to her to be frequently the case, she at 
last came to suspect every man in the place, of “ evil designs,” as she called it, on 
her chaste person. At length,—for her imagination had been wanton with her for 
more than twenty years,—she came to look upon every single man as her silent 
adorer, and every married man as her faithless one. ; 

It may easily be conceived with what inveteracy she declaimed against weddings 
of every kind, and how bitterly she abused the whole godless, light-minded male 
sex, (for her quarre] was with the whole sex,) and with what transcendent venom 
she inveighed against the coquettish minxes who had the impudence to think ofa 
man before they were out of their leading-strings ; though these same minxes In 
leading-strings were all the while walking about in shoes such as are generally 
manufactured for damsels about to bid adieu to their teens. 

Some elderly maidens, pure and pious like herself, assisted her in the laudable 
occupation of prying into the domestic occurrences of the town, and moralising 
over them while sipping their coffee. In this conclave, every new gown, every 
wedding, every christening, was conscientiously discussed ; and no time was lost 














in dispersing the result of their amiable confabulations through every corner of 
the town. » A saucy sign-painter being once called on to paint a picture of the god- 
dess of Fame, armed her with a bugle instead of a trumpet ; and, when some pre- 
eminent piece of scandal became current, it was customary to say “ the bugle has 
been sounded,””—by which it was intended to indicate the quarter whence the re- 
port originated. 

If to these amiable qualities we add the extreme godliness of the chaste 
Sarah, and her invincible partiality for compound interest, it is not difficult to 
understand why, with the exception of the said ancient maidens and the four ex- 
pecting nephews, every creature was careful to remain at a most respectful dis. 
tance from her. 


THE CARES OF LIFE. 

She had not the least inclination todie. She was, therefore, by no means dis- 
pleased with the competition of the four faculties, for her inheritance. Nobody 
gained by it more than herself. It brought her the dainties of philosophy, the 
consolations of religion, the protection of the law, and moderate doctor's bills. 
Doctor Falcon was as dear to her as the others, but not a bit more so : only when 
some transitory indisposition seemed to hint at the instability of everything hu- 
man, the doctor never failed to become, for the time, the dearest of all her 
nephews. 

“ Quick, doctor! Pray come immediately! Miss Sarah is dying!” exclaim- 
ed one morning, the antiquated maid-servant of the aunt, as she popped her 
aa in at the door. “My lady has been looking most wretchedly for some 

ays.”” 

Falcon was sitting, when this news came, upon his unpretending sofa ; and, 
with his arm sound her waist, was endeavouring to console his weeping Susan. He 
knew that Miss Sarah was not likely to be very serious in her intentions of dying ; 
so he promised the maid he would come immediately, but remained nevertheless 
with his wife, to console her. 

But he had little success this time in his attempts at consolation, Poor Susan 
wept more bitterly than ever ; and the poor doctor sat beside her, unconscious of 
the cause of her tears. 

“Come, be open-hearted to your husband, my dearest love,” he said; “ you 


torture me,—you kill me,—to see you thus, while you conceal from me the 
cause.” 


‘* Well, then listento me. Oh!” 

* What further, my dear Susan? you said that before.” 

“We have four children.” 

“« Ay, and the finest in the town, if Iam not mistaken! They are all so gentle, 
so amiable, so 

“Oh! they are little angels.” 

“You are right; they are angels, all of them. You do not, I hope, grieve 
over the presence of the little angelic circle?” 

“No, ; but what, is to become of the future?” 
Susan! Let us rely on Providence.” 
bring them up decently, The older they grow, the 












growing older all this while, and they have wanted for no- 
thing as yet.” 


“Ay; but, if——” 

“* What then?” 

“ Alas !” she sighed, and sobbed more bitterly than before. 

‘** What then?” exclaimed the doctor, with undissembled anxiety. . 

She concealed her face in his bosom, clung to him with both her hands, and, in 
a scarcely audible whisper, said: “‘ 1 am to be a mother for the fifth time.” 

The papa was half inclined to cry himself at this unhoped-for announcement ; 
however, he concealed his consternation as well as he could. “ Nay, sweetheart, 
is that all?” he exclaimed. ‘Come, Susan, we shall have five little angels in- 
stead of four. We cannot fail to be happy !” 

«But, my dear husband, we are so very, very poor!” 

“The little angels will bring a blessing upon us. He who feeds the young 
ravens will also show me where to find a crumb for my little ones. Come, tran- 
quillise yourself.” 

Susan had had her cry out, and so become more tranquil, as a matter of course ; 
but the doctor had found no such vent for his uneasiness. He walked up and 
down the room, looked out of the window; nothing could divert his thoughts. 

“Every year more children and less bread! Every year bigger boarders and 
thinner slices!” sighed he to himself. He would have forgotten the dying 
Miss Bugle, had not Susan reminded him that it was time to hasten to her death- 
bed, 

THE BLUE WONDER. 

He took up his hat, but he did not ran. The little domestic dialogue still 
weighed on his spirits. He thought only of the small number of his patients, and 
the exhausted state of his exchequer. He drew his hat over his brow, and looked 
straight before him like a rhymester : on his way he saluted neither right nor left, 
and had nearly run down the superintendent-general,—a man looked upon by 
inost people as one of the brightest shining lights in the church. 

When he arrived at his dearly-beloved aunt’s, he did not, indeed, find her on 
her death-bed ; but she had mounted her spectacles, and was seated before a 
large book, from which she had opened at Reflections on Death, and from which 
she was devoutly reading sundry Prayers forthe Dying. She looked wretchedly ; 
but it would have been difficult to say when her face looked anything else. Round 
her head she had tied one handkerchief ; and another, which passed over her head, 
was fastened under her chin. 

‘‘ What is the matter with you?” asked the learned Doctor Falcon, as he laid 
his hat and stick aside. 

“The Lord knows,” sighed Miss Bugle in a soft and plaintive tone; “I have 
suffered much for several days. I feel as if my hour were come ; and that would 
be terrible.” 

The doctor thoughtfully felt her pulse, and said unconsciously, half to himself, 
“It fills, with a vengeance?” All the good man’s thoughts were at home with 
Susan. 

“J thought as much,” sighed the terrified virgin. “Do you think there is 
danger, my dear Falcon?” 

‘ Not at your years,” replied the Doctor, scarcely knowing what he said. 

“Well, that is some consolation,” replied the lady in a more cheerful tone ; 
“in fact, I am in my best years ; my strength unbroken. My constitution must 
bring me through. Don’t you think so, dear Faleon? Only, no expensive medi- 
cines, if they can be done without. Since bark, rhubarb, and mixtures have 
been turned into ¢olonial produce, there's no enduring them. The Lord be mer- 
ciful to us! but sally, my dear Falcon, I am not at all well.” 

Our worthy aust now gave the reins to her tongue; spoke, as she was wont to 
do, of a thousand different things, none of them in any way connected with her 
indisposition. ‘The doctor, meanwhile, hummed a tune, and beat the devil's 
tattoo upon the tale, without listening to a word of what the good lady was say- 
ing. At length he was beginning to lose patience. 

«What then # the matter with you !” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, my app¢@ite! Ihave not relished a spoonful of soup these two days. 
And then my had aches as if it would burst.” , 

“ Something you have eaten has, perhaps, disagreed with you, aunt ; some phi- 
losophical pate de foie gras may be in fault.’ : 

xy te om gant oo. Falcon, the stomach cannot be in fault. I live so 
simply, so frugally. Seriously, I don’t think I have for several weeks eaten any- 
thing likely to disagree with me. But sometimes I have a toothe-ache, some- 
times qualmishness, heartburn, vomitings—Good Heavens do look at me, Falcon, 
and don’t keep drumming vpon the table so; look how pale [ am,—how my «ye 





are sunk in my bead: oh dear! J am certainly very unwell.” 
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« Well, what do I care?” said the doctor in a peevish tone ; his mind entire- 
ly occupied by the condition of his Susan: ‘you're in the family way, that’s 
all.” 


‘‘ Merciful Heaven!” screamed the chaste virgin, in a voice that might have 
been heard three streets off. ** Merciful Heaven! that would be a blue wonder 
indeed !” 

A cold sweat came over the doctor as he heard these animated tones from the 
maiden lips of Miss Sarah Bugle. He immediately recollected that, what with 
ill-humour, and what with absence of mind, he had been betrayed into a superla- 
tively foolish speech, and one that no chaste virgin was ever likely to forgive : 
particularly a maid who had triumphantly preserved her painful dignity unimy atr- 
ed to her fiftieth year; one who had never pardoned in another damsel even a 
gentle pressure of the hand; one who was neither more nor less than an tmma- 
culate personification of purity and sanctity ; one who was, in short, that virgin 
of virgins, Miss Sarah Bugle! 

‘“«T will let the storm vent itself and seek safety in flight, before the neighbours 
come pouring in to see what's the matter,” thought the terrified doctor, as he 
opened the door and rushed into the street. 

ANOTHER BLUE WONDER. 

The other three faculties had by this time, by their jealousy, rapacity, and end- 
less misrepresentations concerning each other, utterly ruined themselves in the 
good opinion of the virgin. Doctor Falcon was the only one who at all bore up 
against the sudden storm. He could not, for the soul of him, help laughing at 
his own blunder. Susan, however, on the followmg day began to reprove her 
husband's levity, though she had at first joined in the laugh at his thoughtless- 
ness. He caught her in his arms, stopped her mouth with his kisses, and said, 
«You are in the right: I ought not to have so rudely assaulted the maiden purity 
of the heaven-devoted vestal. But, ‘faith! when I left you yesterday, [ scarce- 
ly knew myself which way my head was turned.” 

**T would not say another word, my dear, if I were not convinced that you have 
offended my aunt forever. Such an affront can never be forgiven by so pious a 
maiden lady. © Itis ill for us, and particularly now. We have along winter be- 
fore us. I heat the stove so sparingly that the windows scarcely thaw the whole 
day, and yet our stock of wood is going fast, as you know yourself. And for our 
exchequer, look here!” So saying, she jingled a few pieces of silver in a large 
purse close to his ears. 

A slight tap at the door, and Sarah's aged attendant entered witha sealed note, 
and an urgent request from his aunt that the doctor would without fail, imme- 
diately after dinner, precisely at one o'clock, favour her with a visit. 

“T shall be sure to come,” said Falcon; he took the note, and dismissed the 
maid. 

He weighed the note in his hand, and turned jestingly to his wife. ‘ Feel, 
Susan, it is as heavy as Jead.”’ He opened it, andlo! in a Queen of Hearts sun- 
dry delicate incisions had been made, into which had been slipped ten new full- 
weighted Dutch ducats. He looked at the envelope; it was addressed to Dr. 
Falcon: there could be no mistake. Such unheard-of liberality on the part of 
the immaculate Sarah justly excited the amazement of the wedded pair. 

* Well, this is the bluest of all my aunt’s blue wonders !” exclaimed Falcon. 
**Come, my pretty one ; how long is it since we had such a treasure as this, in 
our house! Look! Providence watches over us and our children. The winter 
is provided for, so we'll have no more croaking. What! are you crying still?” 

‘*Oh!”’ sobbed Susan, as she threw her arms round his neck ; “it’s for joy I 
am crying now. But,” added she in a lower tone, ‘I was praying fervently, 

nearly the whole night, for it was little I could sleep.” 

Falcon clasped his wife to his arms. He said not another word for several 
minutes, but he wept inwardly ; for he was unwilling that she should see how 
deeply he was aflected. 

BLUER AND BLUER. 

As the clock struck one, he stood by the bedside of the aunt. With real emo- 
tion, with sincere gratitude, he approached her ; and—he had vowed to Susan he 
would do it—impressed a fervent kiss on the benevolent hand that had just dif- 
fused so much joy through his little family circle. 

“Best of aunts!” he said, “your present of to-day has made Susan and me 
very happy.” 

“* Dear nephew,” said the sick lady, in the gentlest tone of which her voice 
was capable, for it was long since her hand had been kissed so warmly, ‘* I have 
long, very long, been your debtor.” 

“‘ And forgive me my rudeness of yesterday,” continued the doctor. 

Aunt Sarah modestly covered her face with her handkerchief. After a while 
she said, but without looking at him, “* Nephew, I am about to repose unlimited 
confidence in you:—my life depends on you. Can you be secret? Will 
you?” 

Falcon was ready to promise every thing. Still the lady was not satisfied ; 
she promised him her whole fortune if he would be faithful to her. He made 
the most solemn oath. 

“I know,” said she, “that you young people are often badly enough off. 
Well, I will come and board with you ; for my old maid, who has served me so 
long and so faithfully,”—here she sobbed bitterly, “I must turn her away. But 
as long as you keep my secret, I will give you a th@weand guilders every year for 
my board ; and, when die, you shall have all I leave behind me,” 

The doctor fell on his knee by her bedside, and renewed his oath with increas- 
ed solemnity. 

“But you must live outside the town ; for I will not remain here. I will make 
you a free gift of my large house outside the gate, with the garden and all the 
grounds belonging to it. You know my house close to the large inn—the Battle 
of Aboukir; the house was left me six months ago, by my mother’s brother, the 
Director of Excise.” 

The doctor vowed with extended hand he would move into it the very next 
day, in spite of wind, frost, and snow. 

‘** As long as you keep my secret, nephew, I will pay you my board half yearly 
in advance ; and for the little expenses you will be at, in arranging your house 
for your own family and for me, you will find four reuleaux of dollars in the little 
cupboard yonder behind the door. 

The doctor swore all his vows of secresy over again. 
day of judgment or the millennium at hand, he thought. 
sibly account for so sudden and miraculous a conversion. 

But, with all this, Sarah came no nearer than before to the confession of the 
great secret. As often as she attempted to begin, the words died upon her lips, 
and she covered her face and sobbed. These beginnings, and breakings off, and 
lamentations endured for a long time. The doctor rose, seated himself by the 
side of the bed, wiped his knees with the sleeve of his coat, took a pinch of 
snuff, and said to himself, ** We may pump a well dry in time; it would be hard 


if the lachrymal glands of an afflicted virgin could boast of an inexhaustible store 
of water.” 


She must imagine the 
Nothing less can pos- 


THE BLUEST OF ALt. 
He was in the right: when she could ery no longer, she believed she was re- 


covering her Christian resolution, and said with a trembling voice, ‘‘ Nephew, 





when you left me yesterday after that dreadful expression x 
The doctor was about to fall once more on his knees: ‘* Pardon the expres- 
si0n, my angelic aunt! It was ‘s 

“‘No, nephew ; perhaps you were right.” 

“It was unpardonable stupidity on my part.” 

“No, nephew ; I believe you are not wrong.” 

‘** Impossible, my angelic aunt!” 

“Alas! only too true, nephew.” 

, “Impossible, aunt! And even if—even supposing—no, aunt, you are certain- 
—"" 

" Nephew, you are right. {[ ought to have been wiser at my time of life, you 
mean. You are right; but now you knowall. The misfortune has happened 
{ was married,—secretly, very secretly indeed,—but all in an honourable way, 
all quite orderly. Now who'll believe me? There he lies dead in the Tyrol, 
killed by a bullet ;—here are letters and vouchers. He is dead, and ” 

“Who, aunt?!” exelaimed Falcon in utter amazement. 

“Alas! the trumpeter of the French regiment of hussars, that was quartered 
here during the summer and autumn,—God be merciful to his soul! He was no 
common trumpeter, but trumpeter to the regiment; his father and grandfather 
beat the kettledrums for many years with great applause. But, gracious Hea- 
ven! I could not bear to be cailed a hussar’s wife ; and, beiore he could buy his 
discharge, the regiment was ordered to march. Here I am now, a young widow, 
not a soul knows it, not a soul would believe it. It will kil me if it becomes 
known: it would be a blue wonder to the town. I care littk for the trumpeter ; 
but my good name is all in all to me.”’ 

The doctor shook his head; he could searcely recover from his surprise. 
The trumpeter had indeed been frequently seen in Miss Bughb’s apartments ; but 
Falcon had always laughed at Goethe's idea of a chemical elective affinity 
between a trumpeter and a Bugle. As to the immediate umasiness of the dis- 
consolate maid, for such the widow chose to be still called, he considered it 
groundless ; but she returned such strange replies to his questions as to her 
sensations, that he began himself to have some suspicions. He had no difficulty 

now in accounting for the munificence of the anxious lady, who would rather 
have lost her life than that the whole town should have known that the brightest 
mirror of all maiden virtue had been dimmed and breathed upn. 

He now pledged his word of honour that he would keep ler secret, and con- 
ceal her from all the world till she was able to appear againwith safety. ‘Till 
then it was to be reported that she was ill; and, under the plea of receiving more 
careful attendance, she was to live at the doctor's house, atd break off every 

ther intercourse. : 
The gift of the country-house near the large hotel of the Battle of Aboukir 
luly and legally executed ; the country-house was en‘ered upon in the 
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middle of winter; the maiden matron became invisible there ; and no one was 
allowed to wait on her, but Susan, whom she had herself initiated into her 
mystery. 

GOOD RESULTS. . 

“ Well, to be sure,” she would say to Susan in her cheerful hours,—for it was 
impossible to be always in despair ; and, as her niece anticipated all her wishes, 
she had never felt herself half so comfortable as in the bosom of this happy fa- 
mily,—‘ Well, to be sure, it is a blue wonder, indeed, to think that I should 
come to this! Who would have thought it! Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a full. I believed myself too secure, and now I am 
chastened for my pride. Oh, trumpeter! trumpeter!” } 

The event, meanwhile, had exercised a very salutary influence on the maiden 
lady. Through very fear of betraying herself to the curious eyes of her former 
companions and gossips, she weaned herself from all intercourse with them, and 
acquired a taste for more refined pleasures in the circle of Dr. Falcon’s family. 
She continued, indeed, rather too fond of all the tittle-tattle of the town; but 
then she thought of her own weakness, and judged more charitably that of 
others. She become so indulgent, so modest, nay, so humble, that the doctor 
and his wife were completely amazed. The change of circumstance and society, 
—the heroic resolution by which she had divested herself of a part of her pro- 
perty,—the assurance of the doctor that she was still rich enough to live at her 
ease,—all this had effected so singular a change in her character, that she seemed 
to live quite in a new world. She even abandoned all her usurious dealings, 
which, to be sure, she would have found it difficult to continue in her present 
seclusion. 

The three faculties, meanwhile, were vomiting fire and flame. The two 
Bugles were apparently reconciled, but only that they might unite more vigorous- 
ly in their hostility against the pettifogger, who watched their every step for a 
plausible ground of action against them. ‘The philosopher wrote an excellent 
book against the human passions; and the worthy ecclesiastic delivered every 
Sunday most edifying discourses on the abomination of ingratitude, envy, evil- 
speaking, and malignity. Both did much good by their arguments, but their own 
gall became more and more bitter, every day. 

THE PIOUS FRAUD. 

The winter passed away, and was succeeded by spring. The warm days of 
summer were approaching. Dr. Faleon had very soon obtained the conviction 
that his aunt had little cause for her uneasiness. He had told her so, and had 
explained to her the real nature of her indisposition. In vain: the erring vestal 
would on no account be undeceived Susan and her husband were at length 
obliged to desist from every attempt to dispel the ridiculous illusion of Aunt 
Sarah, who threatened that she should begin to doubt the doctor's friendship. 
She seldom left her bed. 

“She makes me uneasy,” said Susan to her husband; “at times I almost 
fancy her cracked.” 

“And she is so, in every sense of the word,” said the doctor. ‘It is hypo- 
chondria,—a fixed idea. My physic is of no avail against the extravagancies of 
her imagination. I know of nothing I can do, unless it be to drive away one 
fancy by substituting another. Suppose we pass our child off upon her for her 
own.” 

“ But will she believe it!” 

“If she does not, it is of little consequence.” 

After a few weeks Susan appeared no longer in Sarah’s room,—it had been 
so arranged by the doctor; and our aunt was informed that Susan had had a mis- 
fortune. 

“Ts the child dead!” inquired Sarah. 

* Alas !” replied the doctor. 

“ Alas!’ rejoined the aunt. 

One day before daybreak, Aunt Sarah was awakened in an unusual manner. 
Her face was sprinkled with water, and strong scents were held to her nose, till it 
seemed they were guing to send hier out of the world by the very means apparent- 
ly employed to bring her to life again. 

She opened her eyes, and saw the doctor busy with her nose. 

** Righteous Heaven! I am dying !—You are killing me! Nephew, nephew, 
what are you doing to my nose ?”’ 

“* Hush, aunt !—don't speak a word!” said the doctor with a mysterioas look ; 
‘only tell me how you fee! yourself.” 

* Tolerably well, nephew.” 

‘*You have been insensible for four hours, aunt. 
but it’s all right now,—you are saved. <A lovely child—”’ 

“ How !” exclaimed Sarah, almost rubbing her nose from her face. 

“A sweet little boy. Do you wish to see the pretty fellow ! 
keep yourself tranquil, and not stir a limb, why” 

** But, nephew ¥e 

‘‘T have passed it off upon every one in the house for my wife’s child.” 

**Oh, nephew! your prudence, your assistance, your counsel! Oh, you are 
an angel !” 

Falcon went away. Aunt Sarah trembled all over with terror and joy. She 
looked round her :—on the table were burning lights, and countless phials of 
medicine were strewn around. A woman brought in the baby: it was in a gen- 
tle sleep. Sarah spoke not a word, but looked at it long, wept bitterly, kissed the 
little creature again and again; and, when it had been carried away, she said 
to the doctor, “It is the living picture of the trumpeter to the French regi- 


I was uneasy for your life ; 


If you will 








ment—God be merciful to him! It is his living picture—I say, his living 
victure |” 
CONSEQUENCES, 

After the prescribed number of weeks had been punctually expended in the 
consumption of gruels and broths, the chaste Sarah perfectly recovered her 
spirits, and tripped about the house more cheerful and active than she had been 
for many years before. She dandled the baby, would scarcely allow it out of her 
sight, and evidently doted on it with unbounded tenderness. She had been suc- 
cessfully cured of one ridiculous illusion, by one yet more ridiculous. Overtlow- 
ing with gratitude, her first visit out of the house was to the church, and thence 
she proceeded to a lawyer to execute a deed of gift of her whole fortune to Dr. 
Falcon ; reserving for herself only a large annuity by way of pocket money. 
Between herself and the doctor, to be sure, a secret article was drawn up, by 
which he bound himself in due time to transfer half of her bounty to the little 
| living picture of the regimental trumpeter. 

In this way, the blue wonders of Miss Sarah Bugle suddenly converted our 
| Dr. Falcon into a rich man. 








The triumph of the medical faculty was irrevoca- | 


bly confirmed ; the more furiously did law, theology, and philosophy rage against | 


each other. They could not forgive one another the loss of the expected legacy. 
Dr. Falcon was readily excused, for he was innocent. 





men in the town; and a wealthy man, or rather his money, may at times be 
useful to the philosopher as well as to the jurist: and to the theologian as much 
| as to either. 





THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. V. 
[Continued from the last Albion] 

The difference between the appearance of the room I had left, and that of the 
boudoir which I entered, was very striking. The noisy mirth and chatter of Mrs. 
Brandyball, the insidious officiousness of Wells, the supine indifference of Cuth- 
bert, the blaze of lamps, and the fumes of the wine, were strongly contrasted by 
the calm serenity of Harriet’s sanctum, and the subdued tone of the conversa- 
tion in which she and her sister were engaged. On the table was a box—open 
—which contained numerous letters, and I thought a miniature picture. The 
box however was closed the moment I entered, and Harriet’s first question was, 
what we had done with the lady? 

“She preferred staying where she was,” said I, “to becoming the sole tenant 
of the drawing-room; and so I have just ordered coffee, in the dinner-room, and 
snatched a minute to get to you. What have you done with the amiable 
Tom!” 

‘* He went to bed soon after nine,” said Fanny. 

“ After nine?” said 1; “why, what o'clock is it now !” 

‘Considerably past ten,” said Harriet. 

‘“‘] had no idea of such a thing,” said I. 

“ Time flies in agreeable society,” replied Harriet. 

“T must not stop,” said I, “to tell you how our time has been passed ; but we 
have had a scene if 

“For which,” said my wife, “if Master Tom is to be believed, I am pretty 
well prepared. He came up evidently in a passion with the lady, and has been 
amusing us with histories of her proceedings, derived from his sister Jane, which, 
if true, or near the truth, ought to be communicated to Cuthbert.” 

“ All would be unavailing,” said [. ‘ After having heard from her own mouth 
quite sufficient to render any other evidence against her unnecessary, he has just 
now pronounced the highest eulogium upon her, and declared his unqualified ap- 
probation of her establishment. I shall return to them, and as soon as the car- 
riage comes for your father, and brings home the ‘ darlings,’ dispose of the party 
forthwith.” 

‘“* How is Papa!” said Fanny ; “is he is in good spirits 1” 

“ Much as usual,” said I]; “he seemeda little out of sorts at first, but he soon 
recovered his uaual good temper, and has played off our visiter to the greatest 
possible advantage. However, adieu for the present; I think half-an-hour will 
terminate our sitting.” 


, 





, 


And down I came, not without having, by way of reply to Harriet’s “Don’t 
be long, love,” given her one affectionate kiss, which I could not help thinking 
made poor Fanny think of the absent lieotenant, about whom and his proceed- 
ings I admit I became rather anxious to know something more. 





With him, all parties | 
| were ready to renew a friendly intercourse, for he was now one of the wealthiest | 





honours. 


ee Nae 

““When I returned to the dinner-room, I found that its occupants had disc 
vered the “time of night,” and that Wells was beginning to wonder why the i. 
riage had not arrived which was to bring back Cuthbert’s living treasures ond 
bear away our excellent rector. However, coffee and tea were disposed of and 
Mrs. Brandyball had in a great degree recovered her composure, and begun to 
resume her figurative style of conversation, before any announcement of its ap- 
proach was made , and Cuthbert, who could not have rested unless he had seen 
the dear girls before he went to bed, seemed disposed, late as it was, to make u 
his rubber, which, amidst the interest he took in Mrs. Brandyball’s autobiography 
had slipped out of his mind, when, to my great relief,—for | longed to get up to 
Harriet, who was looking ill and wearied,—I heard the welcome wheels rolling 
towards the door. 

The ringing of bells and barking of dogs soon confirmed my best anticipations 
and Cuthbert's eyes twinkled with delight as he cast them expectingly on the 
door, so soon to be opened to give to his sight the pattern-girl of Montpelier, Miss 
Falwasser. ‘The door was not opened—the dogs ceased to bark—and every- 
thing resumed its wonted quietude, which remained for two or three minutes yn- 
broken, when at length Hutton made his appearance, and, approaching the Rec- 
tor, said— 

“Mrs. Wells sends her love, Sir; the young ladies were not quite ready to go 
home, and so she has sent the carriage for you, which can bring the young ladies 
back after you have done with it.” 

Wells looked more surprised than pleased, and said, “ Hem! oh!” 

“Young rogues,’ said Cuthbert, ‘dancing, I have no doubt !” 

* Most likely,”’ said Mrs. Brandyball; ‘their Terpsichorean predilections are 
peculiarly potent.” 

‘This resumption of ‘style’ took place because Cuthbert’s servant was in the 
room, and it became essential, according to her policy, to ‘act her part” before 
even the meanest audience. 

‘“‘ Well, then,” said Wells, “I suppose, being sent for, I must go. 
up and say good night to the gurls !”’ 

“To be sure,” said I. 

‘Good night, Mrs. Brandyball,” said the Rector, “I will take care and send 
back the rose-buds safe.” 

“ Are your horses quite quiet!’ said Cuthbert. 

“« Steady as rocks,” said the Rector. 

‘«‘ Because,” said Cuthbert, “I am always alarmed about horses since an acci- 
dent which had nearly proved fatal to my poor father and myself, many years ago, 
We were travelling along the road rr 

‘¢ Ves, I know,’’ said Wells, ‘* Severndroog.” 

“Oh!” said my brother, “I have told you—eh? I did not recollect—dear, 
dear! Hutton, just lift me up—there—that will do. Don’t go before we have 
abit of supper. Mrs. Brandyball says she fakes a bit of something cold.” 

“Oh, not for me,” said the lady, ‘if nobody else—I aa 

‘Tell them to bring the tray,” said I to Hutton, ina fit of desperation, cover- 
ed as much as possible by a look of the most perfect amenity. 

*T’'m off,” said Wells, “good night—good night to both—to all.’ Saying 
which he proceeded to bid adieu to his daughters, and I suppose in some degree 
to ascertain the state of Fanny’s feelings after the events of the morning. 

The conversation began to flag—the lady had sunk into a sort of repose close- 
ly assimilating to that of Cuthbert; and I really was not enough of a hypocrite 
to appear pleased or even comfortable. Cuthbert was wheeled to his room to be 
refreshed with eau de Cologne, and Mrs. Brandyball just stepped up to her room 
to fetch her pocket-handkerchief. 

The lady returned, Cuthbert was re-wheeled to his sofa, the sofa was wheeled 
to the table, which we drew round, and really it was with difficulty I did the 
The haut en bas manner in which the girls treated us all, and 
regardless of all the commonest observances of the rules of society, usurped the 
carriages and conveniences of everybody, not only in the house but in the neigh- 
bourhood, were unbearable ; and now, at a moment when the mistress of that 
house was ill—if not in body, certainly in mind, and was anxious to get to rest 
early—here was I forged to remain at my post, helping and serving, while I 
knew, let the superficial appearances be what they might, that the young ladies 


May I step 








| who were disturbing all my family arrangements at Ashmead, could not fail of 


being, under the circumstances, equally unwelcome guests at the Rectory. 

But even this was light compared with what I had to undergo afterwards. At 
about half-past eleven—I having heard Harriet’s bell ring for her maid twenty 
minutes before—Mrs. Brandyball perceived through the mist that I was rather 
uncomfortable, and she requested me to ring for her maid and her candle, which 
I most readily did—she beginning to think that the sylphs were carrying the joke 
rather too far, and resolving as far as she was concerned to get out of the adven- 
ture which had originated in her leaving them at Wells’s. Away she went. We 
wished her good night. Cuthbert shook her hand, and they parted affectionate- 
ly ; and when she was gone I imagined that Cuthbert would be satistied with re- 
commending the girls to the care of their soubrette, or sending by her or Hutton, 
who was equally careful of the young charges, some kind message, and so betake 
himself to rest—but no—nota bit of it. 

* Now, Gilbert,”’ said he, ‘just do me the favour to push that little table near 
the sofa— make me one glass of white wine negus—none of your—oh dear me! 
how my back aches !—none of your West India Sangaree—hot water—ah !— 
and we will have a quiet talk till the children come home—I cannot go to bed tll 
I have seen Kitty—and—then—we have had no whist—ah !—Sniggs hasn't 
been here—no—nothing of that sort—and when Kitty tells us of all that has 
happened—and the—ah !—the party—she 7s such a capital mimic.” 

I did as I was desired—or, as I felt it, commanded—and then concocted a 
tumbler of a similar mixture for myself—the candles burned down—the fire 
grew dull—the room grew cold--I could hear the ticking of the clock in the 
hall. 

“Gilbert,” said my brother, “that’s a dear woman—the schoolmistress— 
ah !——” 

A gentle tap at the door interrupted my answer. 

‘Come in,” said I. 

“It’s only me, Sir,” said Foxcroft, my wife’s maid. 

“Do you want me,” said I, hourly anticipating the event which was so me- 
terially to add to my respectability. 

** No, Sir,”’ said Foxcroft, ‘‘ only my mistress says, as you mayn't come Up 
stairs till late, if you would recollect that she wishes to have the carriage to-mor- 
row about twelve.” 

* Certainly,” said I, ‘ I'll remember to order it.” 

And then she shut the door, and I returned to the side of Cuthbert, cut to the 
heart that poor Harriet, without meaning the slightest reproach, should have seit 
me a quiet, humble message to order her carriage, in order to preserve it from 4 
seizure on the part of those—I will not designate them—who were now kee}- 
ing me out of my bed to await their return from a place where they had no 
business to be, to hear the praises of her who had had no business to leave them 
there. 

The candles, by which Cuthbert occasionally fancied he read, were already © 


| the sockets—the lamp glimmering and flickering with a e>rt of sputtering noise, 


the certain avant-courier of the most unsavoury of smelis—still hardly able ‘0 
keep his eyes open, he went on muttering praises of the regularity and good or- 
der of the Montpelier establishment ; while I, listening with the most earnest 
attention for the approach of the carriage, watched almost unconsciously the fast- 
fading fire in the grate. I began to get exceeding cold—the lamp gave stronge! 
evidence of its proposed departure, and I was driven to the necessity of le 
ing my bed-room candle, to escape the darkness with which we were threatene"- 
Having done which, I dispatched the lamp somewhat after the principle of te 
butcher's wife, who called to her husband to come and kill a sick sheep before 
died. 

Twang went the clock ; one—two—three—four—five—six—seven—eight— 
nine—ten—eleven—tTWELVE. 

“Tt is twelve o'clock,” said I. , 

“‘ What little rakes those girls are!’ said Cuthbert ; “I hope they won't tre 
themselves—poor dears! I dare say they are dancing—their sainted mother we 
very fond of reels—but—ah !—well—it is what we must all come to—poor Tom 
—by the way, he didn’t come in to wish us good night.” 

“He stayed with Harriet and Fanny,” said I. ra 

“Tt is getting very chilly,” said Cuthbert ; “ stir the fire, Gilbert—hadn't you 
better ring for some coals!” 

“Why,” said J, obeying orders, “‘I suppose they cannot be much longer— 
midnight is late for the Rectory.” ick 

“T conclude Harriet is gone to bed,” said Cuthbert, in a tone of voice — 
satisfied me that he would have been more interested in the fact of his own '* 
vourite cat having been made up for the night in her well-lined basket. ies 

“Oh yes,” said I, “two hours since, I should think—she is not by + 
means well.” And then I thought of her “Come soon, love,” which —_— 
to ring in my ears to’a popular air, which I fancied I traced in the ticking of 
clock. 

* Yaah,” said Cuthbert, “ I’m getting sleepy myself.” 

“ Hadn't you better go to bed?” said I. i 

“ No, no,” replied my brother “ not till I have bid Kisty good-night.” wate 

He then relapsed into silence, and, to say the truth, I felt no inelinatt ole 
disturb the tranquillity of the scene. A quarter after twelve—half past mi ab 
at which period I was about to suggest that something extraordinary a sais 
happened, but suddenly checked myself, when I recollected that if Cut “ ~‘ 
thoughts had been directed to the possibility of an accident, he would, w! f: 
fear of Blackheath before his eyes, have ordered out every man, ory he 
child of the family, in search of his babes in the wood; so I waited, Md ring 
the turnspit who, in the Spanish proverb, is made to console — i a 
his work on the culinary treadmill, with the certainty that “ the large ; 
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_ . . . . . j 
mutton must get done in time,” sat to listen for the ladies, and think of my 


wile. 


At length, just as I pictured Harret buried in the happy depth of her first | 
é - The footman, no doubt irritated by being kept up | 


sleep, up drove the carriage. by | 
; susually late, and turned out fer a second time, long after midnight, rang the 
iouse-bell with a force and power which made it reverberate through the hall 
and stair case loudly enough to have waked the dead. This set the three dogs 
barking all in different keys. Hutton and the footman hurried to let in the re- 
vellers. upsetting one of the hall chairs in their haste ; allof which disturbance 
was followed by the loudest possible banging down of the carriage steps, imme- 
igtely under my wife’s window ; the uproar only concluding after the carriage- 
Joor first, and the house-door next, had been also banged to and fastened—the 
jorner accompanied by the imprecations of Wells's servant outside the house, 

i the latter by the inevitable rattling of chains and scraping of bolts within. 
4 Well, dearest,” said Cuthbert, ‘‘ you have made it late —have you been very 
ygopV 
ie Ves, Pappy,” said Kitty, “very. Oh, you mustn’t look at me—I’m such a 

ve! danced every bit of curl out of my hair! I couldn’t get away before—it 
ons all Bessy’s doing—her Pa went to bed the minute he came back, but Master 
jjozmins and his cousin Harry would have some more quadrilles, and so after that 
we had three of the newfashioned waltzes—it was so nice, and made me so gid- 

, and so pleased, you can’t think !’’* 

“And how were you entertained, Jenny ?” 


pre pared for a start. 


. 


said J, standing candle in hand, 


“| liked it very well, thank you, Uncle,’’ said Jane, who looked as white as a 
t, with a pair of eyes as red as a ferret’s. 

« Gilbert,” said Cuthbert to me, “ what do you think this young lady has been 
spermg to me hb 


. [hat she wants her maid, I suppose,” said I. 


« No,’ sail Cuthbert, “* something else ; she says she should like a little bit of 
yething to eat.” 
- Eat!” said a 
« Yes, uncle,” said Kate; “we had only some lemonade and cakes, and that 





was at about half past nine, and we dined at two with Bessy, so 
Come, come,” said Cuthbert, ‘ring the bell, Kitty, love, and we'll get you 
cold fowl, or something of that sort, —you would not like anything warm?” 
«] am afraid,” said T, ** they are not likely to get anything warm. I 
:| Mrs. Habijam (so was my cook named) is fast asleep.” 
[lutton made his appearance to answer the bell, for, as he must inevitably sit 
‘o undress his master, and put him to bed, he had relieved my own butler. 
« Hutton,” said Cuthbert, ‘‘ these young ladies want something to eat.” 
“ Very well, sir,” said Hutton, in a tone which sounded like—very ill, Sir. 
« Anything, Hutton,” said Kate ; “a bit of cold fowl and some tongue—no- 
ysweect "= 
« T'll go and see, Miss,” said Hutton. 
\s I foresaw that Hutton, in order to put the young lady’s commands into exe- 
on, must necessarily call up Mrs. Habijam, who acted as housekeeper, in order 
tat the larder, and that my weatried butler must be * rousted out,” to get 
le wine, or whatever other liquid the sylphs might select for their regale ; and 
.[ beheld Hatton, by way of a preliminary, return to the room with a pair 
new candles, T felt that, as my presence was even, if agreeable to the trio, by 
neans essential to their enjoyments, J ventured to take the liberty of saying 


surmise 


‘,as it was growing late, and I had an engagement early in the morning, I would | 


i them good night. 


fo my proposal I found not the slightest objection made by any one of the | 


upany; and accordingly, having shaken hands with my brother, and having 
i kissed boisterously by Kate, and gently by Jane, I betook myself to my room, 
‘e [ found poor Harriet sitting up in her bed, wondering at the noise in the 





\ »had no opportunity of inquiring. 
| will net describe my feelings, because they were not purely fraternal. The 


‘lusion of the affair, however, was not the least annoying part of it, for it was | prophecy, which is at once literal and typical ; the hostile relationships between 
tainly past two before Kate and her sister came dancing up-stairs to their room, | man and the serpent being precisely described by their reciprocal modes of annoy- 

one of the airs to which they had been whisked about by Master Buggins | ance ; while the deliverance of the former, and the humiliation of the latter, by 
is cousin Henry, so loudly as to wake poor Harriet from the second sleep in- | a suffering yet triumphant Redeemer, are as clearly predicted. 


snien sh 


had happily fallen. 


What seemed so particularly odd in the whole of the business was,that the day | children to spread their tents and watch their flocks on the plains of Chaldea, 
viueh so disagrecable an event had occurred in Well’s family should have | and while Tubal Cain was learning the craft by which he became the instructor 


i fixed upon for what really was an unusual gaiety there. I found, however, 
t the little party had been arranged before the dénowement of the Merman af- 


and while he was yet in the house ; and that Mrs. Wells, with the proper | 
of her sex, resolved that the dismissal of the Lieutenant, which would be of | 


use the talk of the whole place in a day or two, should not appear to have af- 
ted them, or made the slightest alteration in their arrangements. 
et jacket, much tinseled, a pair of dirty white trousers, with fiesh-coloured 


ings pulled up over them, his hair being flaxen, and matted. and his face dirty 
} 


i painted, 


igainst the laws and customs of the modern Thespians, the effect of which 
s very remarkable. 


e 


»' well-spangled sister was playing the tune. 


’.—However, I got to sleep at last; but little did I anticipate what was in 
for me before I should sleep another night.—[ To be continued.] 


t Was just about the period at which Mr. Gurney wrote this portion of his papers that 
tatiug indecency, which has since been so universally adopted was first introduced 
snglish Society » 
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LECTURE ON THE BRITISH POETS. 
DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, APRIL 11, 1837. 
By James Montgomery, Esq. 
ed This indignant lamentation of Edmund Burke over the fall of mo- 
'y, with all its gorgeous and antiquated appendages, in France—may, with 
variation of a single word, be taken up, at this day, by the lovers of literature, | 
‘have melancholy cause to exclaim—‘ The age of poetry is gone ; that of | 
wiists and calculators has succeeded.” 

The announcement of no new publication excites less attention than that of a | 
ining poem; in which, indeed, almost the only person interested is the | 
‘wor lumself ; and almost the only person who feels either surprise or regret at | 
irly ane Nor does this apply solely to 


{ 


id utter failure, is the same individual. 
*, Inexperenced, and unknown adventurers, who, at all times, find it diffi- 
in a hearing—but, among the few surviving veterans of the late brief 
ie:a of their art, there seems to be not one, who has the courage to 
renown he has already acquired by producing some transcendent work 
‘is former triumphs. In every cast it may be said without hazard, of | 
nd established reputation, that its destiny, whether of remembrance 
sided ; and that, beyond the mark which it has attained, no 
ce.chrity can be achieved by its possessor. While, on the other hand, 
cress and meritorious in their degree as are the rising candidates for poetic | 
'"S—faiing in most instances as they rise—it would be hard to name one, | 
‘S given promise so clear as to warrant expectation, that he will ultimate- | 
re a pisce for himself among the more illustrious of his aged contempo- | 
’ departed luminaries of the generation before him. There may be 
of original power in the youth of our day—there is, in fact, an exube- 
‘a power developed in a thousand other ways—but there is no pre- 
euce abroad to awaken it, or if awakened to foster and uphold it. As 
'ropical flowers and fruits be expected to blossom and ripen in our 
latitude, as the flowers and fruits of poesy to expand, and be brought 
in the present ungenial temperature of public taste—favourable 














? avourable beyond precedent in the history of human learning, to scien- | 
Tactical pursuits. 
. rly vears, from 1795, while the French revolution was advancing to- | 
's perhelion, with accelerated speed, brightening more portentously, and | 
‘Ug its ery train more awfully over the earth, at every stage of its pro- 
—wher 


. literally, ike a comet in the dark ages, it was shaking ‘ war, fa- 
esitence from its horrid hair,” and “ still with fear of change per- | 
rehs "—till 1825, when the tremendous visitation had wholly passed | 
‘ie political system—from 1795 to 1825, all the passions and ener- | 
‘unan mind in our happily-insulated country, which knew war only | 
‘ influences and remote issues—not in the carnage of batile-fields 
‘stations of marching armies—all those passions and eyergies being | 
al excitement by the downfall of thrones, the destruction of com- 

‘, and the experimental substitution of new forms of government in 
. y new modes of warfare, of which the progressive details made 
Vspapers rival those pages of history which recorded the battles of | 
anne—the public mind, under such extraordinary excitement, 10 | 
| sea-girded isle, was prepared to be wrought upon. to any de- | 

y that art which, above all others, brings home to men’s busi- 
's, the achievements of heroes and the sacrifices of patriots ; and | 
ntly, renders people of all classes more exquisitively alive to the 
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The age of chivalry is gone; that of economists and calculators has suc- | 


se at so late an hour, and fancying ten thousand things had happened, about | sentencing the serpe 


| remember seeing once at a country fair a boy of about ten years of age in aj as when she is most felt through her inspirations and most manifested by her 
scarlet 


performing a hornpipe in front of a booth, a minute after his father | but suspended animation, and diffuse its benign influence over all in man that is 
“given him a most savage horsewhipping for some conduct, I suppose, milita- | noble, generous, lovely, pure, and of good report. 


The poor child was crying with pain, the tears running | flourished beyond precedent in this country. 
vi well-ochre 1 cheeks, dancing as hard as he could, accompanied by periodical | in 1815, was like returning from romance to reality—from a state of passionate 
vnations by his respectable parent of, ** Jump, you dog,—zgo along, Sir,— | and visionary existence to every-day life and common-place cares. 

er, Sir,’ which over topped the sound of the one fiddle upon which the child’s | of ten years from the battle of Waterloo, such a change had been wrought in the 

| minds of our countrymen, that all who had been engaged in politics, commerce, 

lhe effeet was at once ludicrous and painful, and somehow I could not help as- | or literature, were gradually diverted into entirely different modes of following 
‘ing it in my mind with Mrs. Well’s uncommonly lively little party on the | their labours or their speculations. 


ig of the day of the defeat of all their well-laid schemes of settleinent for | statesmau’s solicitude—new markets were opened to the merchant’s enterprise— 
t 
| business-knowledge among the people, exercised the talents of those who had to 
| It was then and thus that the * Age of Poetry’ passed unobservedly away, and 


| 
Ep. | 


| the other came—if not “in the course of nature,” yet in what most nearly 








Che Alvion. _ 


awaken delight, admiration, and love of w 
nature, sentiment, and imagination. 
It is not then matter of won 





hatever is great, beautiful, and pure in 


t der—it would have been more marvellous had it 
_— erennties the genius of Poetry, after the slumber of half a century 
im her sloop, from ee which she had occasionally walked and talked 
ietieral on Ne —— p a an a golden dream, or even awoke for a brief, lucid 
“ Sethonay po ma - » hurehill or a Cowper, and sang, but soon sunk down 
dr inlann o + by. - matter of wonder, then, that the genius of poesy, in 
ak the te - - rag started up, as at the sound of the harp of Apotlo, 
9 Sepang ha € sae uses, in her ears, exclaiming, “ Awake, arise! or 
gi » sl e did start up ; she was revivified, and, in new modes of 
les mee sheer peng = by our forefathers, with more originality of hand- 
~ re on than had ever been exemplified in a civilised country before, 
— ed, as it were, by the inspiration which had re-quickened herself, both 
re - and auditors. There never was a time, in the life of our country, when 
owe TY Was so universally relished and enjoyed, as were the productions, at once 
we _— ond popular, of the Muse, during the thirty years alluded to. For 
tough the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, the two Charleses, and Queen Anne, were 
distinguished as highly-poetical eras, and gave birth to the most perfect, and pro- 
— - most enduring, poems in our language—the contemporary readers of 
€ three periods put together, did not in number or intelligence equal those of 
the generation which welcomed with transport (after having waited with impa- 
tience,) volume after volume, recommended by the names of Southey and 
W ordsworth, Coleridge, Campbell and Moore, Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron ; 
while minstrels of every degree from these masters of the lyre down to Robert 
loomfield and John Clare, gathered groups of listenmg admirers around them 
atthe first note of a fresh lay which they sounded. But, like the songsters of 
last spring, when autumn comes over the woods, the bards of whom we speak, 
who so litely made the region to ring with their harmony—each singing his own 
soug apart, yet all blending in one * concert of sweet voices uttering joy,”’— 
of these we are compelled to say, that they are all now moulting or dead. The 
age of poetry is gone; thatof economists and calculators has succeeded. 

_** The age of poetry indeed is gone ;” but we have one consolation which 
Edmund Burke could not feel when he uttered his desponding lamentation. 
“The age of chivalry is gone,” and it can never return, because chivairy itself 
was but the fashion of a barbarous age, necessarily lost, like the morning mists 
through which objects are magnified and obscured, in the radiance of advancing 
day, revealing all things in the beauty and truth of their own forms and _propor- 
tions Poetry is not a fashion; it is not the creature of conventional circum- 
| stances. Poctry had its birth when ‘the morning stars sang together, and all | 
| the sons of God shouted for joy.” From heaven it came down to paradise, and 

taught Adam and Eve to chaunt 
‘Their orisons each morning duly, paid 
In various style, for neither various style, 

Nor holy raptures wanted they, to praise 

Their Maker, in fit strains, pronounced or sung, 

Unineditated ; such prompt eloquence 

Flow’d from their lips in prose or numerous verse ; 

More tunable than needed lute or harp 

To give it sweetness ; and they thus began :— 

‘'These are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 

Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair-—Thyself, how wondrous then !*” &c. 

So Milton taught, and so will I believe, of poetry in paradise ; nor, when, by 
“man’s disobedience,” paradise was lost, did she forsake the exile, but accom- 
panying his steps in the wilderness, she solaced him there in his reminiscences 
and regrets, and rejoiced with him in the anticipations of the fulfilment of that 
promise which had been delivered by Jehovah himself, in poetic figure, when 





- 





ent which had beguiled Eve by his subtilty, he said, * [ will 
| put enmity between thee and the woman ; her seed shall bruise thy head, and 


thou shalt bruise his heel.” This is a perfect specimen of that style of poetic 


When men began to multiply upon the earth—while Jabal was teaching his 


| of every artificer in brass and iron—poetry inspired Jubal and made him “ the 
| father of all such as handle the harp and the organ.” Nor ever thenceforward 
| deserted she the posterity of Adam, in their wanderings over the face of the 
| whole earth, through six thousand years. From that hour she hath had her 
| dwelling in man’s mind—her delight in his heart—and she is as truly there, when 
| latent like heat, or invisible like light, waiting to be struck out and revealed, and 
| products. An age of poetry, therefore, may pass, and a long prosaic interlude 
| may succeed, but the divinest of human arts wa/l spring up again, not from death, 





of what has been done, and done well, the bulk 
of the religious public is little aware, or nearly regardless. 

But I proceed to notice by what means the great body of the reading public 
has become almost totally indifferent to the attractions of poetry. ‘The actual 
weal.h, which, notwithstanding the expenditure of hundreds of millions for the 
maintenance of the war, had been accumulating in the country—not from the 
spoils of nations, as Bonaparte enriched France, but from the command of those 
* ships, colonies, and commerce,’ which he coveted more even than the em- 
pire of the continext—that wealth enabled our ingenious artisans, indefatigable 
manufacturers, and enterprising merchants, immediately on the re-establishment 
of peace, to pour out into the lap of all Europe, and transport over all seas, their 
artificial commodities in exchange for the richest natural products of every clime 
under heaven. And such was the incréasing avidity with which markets for these 
were sought out, and such the pertinacity of competition between rival specula- 
tors, that, ia the course of ten years, the forcing system of trade could be up- 
held no longer ; and individual ruin, to an extent never before equalled, and which 
at any former time would have been national ruin, ensued ; so that ten years more 
have been required to recover from its effects, repair its devastations, and restore 
commerce and manufactures to that high and unparalleled state of healthful action, 
sound practice, and naturally advancing prosperity, to which we may hope, both at 
home and abroad, they have arrived at this time. 

Now, neither the working hands, the governing heads, nor the inventive minds, 
of the multitude of ourcountrymen engaged in manufactures and mercantile con- 
cerns—most of them for daily bread, many for honourable competence, and not a 
few for princely aflluence,—these can neither have time, taste, nor inclination, for 
the excitements or the blandishments of poetry ; which, it may be remarked, are 
most eagerly sought, and enthusiastically enjoyed, in the earlier stages of society 
—the patriarchal, the military, and the aristocratic ; while, in the most refined 
and artificial (contrary to what might have been expected,) the delights of the 
Muses are lightly esteemed and little regarded amidst the direct personal part, 
which every member of the commonwealth must take in the general business 
of a free country, especially one like our own, and at a time like this, when 
every man of the adult generation, if not born has been dred, a politician. 
On this subject, for obvious reasons, I forbear to expatiate, though the intense 
and absorbing attention to politics is one main cause of the declension of poetical 
enterprise, and the neglect of poetical reading among us. This cannot last for 
ever. 

But science and literature themselves—both of which are at this time working 
under high pressure—are adverse to poetry ; each in ils way supplying unparallel- 
ed stimulants to exalt and expand the minds, and the imaginations too, of the 
greatest number of the most intellectual classes. The marvels of romance are 
daily exceeded in the proportion as fact frequently transcends fiction in its strange 
and infinitely diversified developments. Was the lamp of Aladdin, in the Arabian 
Nights, with all its mysterious virtue, to be compared with the lamp of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, by which the miner is enabled to pursue his perilous researches in 
the bowels of the earth, and dig out its hidden treasures in the presence of one of 
the most tremendous powers of nature, which, like the hundred-sighted dragon 
of the Hesperides, watching the golden apples, seems placed there to interdict 
the approach of man He, nevertheless, by means of no magic circle, but a 
slight inclosure of wire-gauze, guarding the incendiary light from the attack of the 
fire-damp spirit, labours unharmed, and breathes under an atmosphere of death, 
which (should the enemy, in some neglected moment, break through the slender 
fence) would explode, and involve himself and his companions in instantaneous 
destruction. 

Again, what has classic mythology or legendary fable conceived more marvellous 
to the ignorant beholder, or more admirable to the instructed mind, than the 
prodigies of mechanical invention held in motion by the power of steam, which 
man can now compel to do his pleasure both on land andat sea ; while by it he 
exhausts subterranean rivers, traverses metallic roads, and transports innumerable 
burdens with incredible speed over the surface of the earth, or moves in like man- 
ner upon the world of waters, without dependence on wind or tide!’ Or when, 
as in the cotton-manufacture, he compels its service in the most multiform, pow- 
erful, complex, and delicate machinery ever invented, at once exercising the foree 
of Briareus, with his hundred arms, and with 

“The spider's touch (so) exquisitely fine, 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 

Here innumerable, wheels, on their axles, seem themselves to be instinct with 
spirit, and their work carried on by an impulse as hidden as that which rolls the 
stars through the firmament ;—like the stars, too, in their revolutions, presenting 
to the uninitiated eye 

“« Mazes intricate, 
Eccentric, intervolved, yet regular, 
When most irregular they seem,”—Parapise Lost, book vii! 

Meanwhile the mechanism, like that of the heavens, all perfect in its parts, 
from the largest to the most minute, and all depending on the rest—so combines 
every movement, that as with one accord they perform acommon purpose by the 
aggregation of individual efforts. What strikes the eye and affects the mind of 
a stranger (judging by my own experiences some years ago) is, that the living 
agents appear to have little more to do than to superintend the unintelligent ap- 








To return from this retrospective digression to the recent period when poetry 
The transition from war to peace, 


In the course 


New exigencies to be met employed the 
and new subjects of practical utility, commensurate with the rapid diffusion of 


furnish the public with reading suited to the altered circumstances of society. 


| that of ** economists and calculators” The one went and 


as quietly succeeded. 
resembles it—* in the course of things,” as they almost necessarily fell out, 
when the feelings, occupations, and interests, of survivors, were as different 
from what they had so long been, as burying the slain on the battle-field and culti- 
vating its soil for the production of food, are different from marching to the 
combat with banners and trumpets, and joining issue in hot blood, for life or for 
death, on the spot, and within the hour. However favorable peace may be to 
the growth and prosperity of the fine arts, under ordinary circumstances, such a 
peace as followed the French Revolution could not but be far otherwise than pro- 
pitious to the finest of these. And so it occurred. ‘There soon ceased to be 
that strong and universal sympathy with the themes and the sentiments of poetry 
which had distinguished the belligerent period. A national debt of a thousand 
millions was to be redeemed by a trade with the whole world ; for with the 
profits of nothing less than such a trade could the burthen of taxes be borne, 
when the hostile excitement had been allayed ; though, while the war-fit eontinu- 
ed, every year had the pressure been aggravated, without the power to sustain it 
having been sensibly diminished To realise wealth beyond the dreams of alche- 
mists, improvements in our staple manufactures, and facilities of intercourse, 
unimagined by Merlin himself, or by the bards who were the inventors of his 
fabulous inventions, became requisite, and they were accomplished. Accom- 
plished do I say? Nay, verily they were commenced only—yet were they carried 
on with such a rapid degree of efficiency, that it is not within the scope of the 
most second-sighted among us to forecast what may yet be achieved by the 
wonder-working powers of man the mechanic, the projects of whose head 
already threaten to supersede the labours of his hands, by means which his fore- 
fathers, through a hundred generations past, would have deemed less practicable 
than to raise spirits by magical incantations. , 

The violent passions of hatred, ambition, and revenge, with their nobler counter- 
parts, the love of country, of kindred, and of justice, which, under the ever- 
changing fortunes of universal warfare throughout Christendom, had agitated all 
bosoms, and by long continuance become national feelings, being no longer stimu- 
lated to activity, subsided by degrees, and gave way to the gentler, simpler, 
healthier, and holier exercises of the mind and the heart. Our christian and be- 
nevolent institutions, planted in war, and slowly but irrepressibly struggling 
through the weeds and underwood of adverse circumstances, to bear their heads 
above ground and look up to heaven, now rapidly rose m strength and luxuri- 
ance, striking their roots daily deeper in the soil, and expanding their branches 
without obstruction on the right hand and on the left. For no sooner was the 
strife ended, than British charity, unconfined to the affiicted at home, sallied forth 
inthe spirit of Him who went about doing good, to the ends of the earth, traver- 
sing sea and land for the purpose of finding out objects on which to pour its 
blessings ; ministering everywhere to the personal and social, the temporal and 
spiritual necessities and comforts of the human race. The concerns of these 
mighty plans of beneficence, trom year to year increasing in interest, Importance, 
extent, and obligations to maintain them, well and deeply, yea, with eternal at- 
tractions, engaged the minds, the affections, and the endeavours of many of the 
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most devout and philanthrophuc of our countrymen of the middle class,and opened 

















to them fresh sources, both of employment and enjoyment, beyond what poetry or 
romance could afford to the majority of those whom religion had thus inspired 
and exalted far above the level which their faculties would have reached, under 
common circumstances, in their rank of life hese, then, having neither the | 
leisure nor the inclination to engage in the pursuits, or revel in the luxuries of | 
literature—with few exceptions—confined ther choice of books to those which 
treat of subjects immediately concerning the profession and practice of piety ; for, 
though it must be acknowledged that though sacree song has been, not unworthily, 


Rc - : scotia 1¢ greatest of our poets, yet less has been achieved in that line | 
poetry in every other way, by which the charms of verse can | essayad by some of the greatest of our poets, yet } \ 


and a damned unruly set besides, 


paratus, to minister to its warts, as a bird feeds her young, and to furnish 
materials for the transforming process, by which the prompt machine receives the 
flake from the cotton-plant, and separating the gross from the fine, twists the 
subtle filaments for the warp or the woof. ‘These, again, being transferred 
to the power-loom, are as rapidly converted into the web for use, as the Fates 
themselves, 

‘That turn the adamantine spindle round, 

And wield the abhorred shears,” 
can spin, weave, and cut off as they are completed, the threads and webs of 


mortal lives ; millions running on, and millions just ending, without even one being 
forgotten in its turn. 


I 

FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 

[The following amusing allegery gives an excellent account of the short-lived 
Peel Ministry of 1835-6.) 

Part I].—Cuaprer I. 
OF THE FIGHT AROUT THE ARM-CHAIR IN THE SERVANT’S HALL. 

While John was shaking hands in this fashion with Arthur and Bobby, and 
blessing his stars that he had rid the house of Sheepface and his brethren, I leave 
you to guess what wry faces these gentry were making as they marched down 
the avenue and out of the gate, casting many a longing eye at the buttery as 
they past, and thinking how long it might be before they clapt their legs under 
John’s wainscot again. When the gate was fairly shut behind them, and they 
had got out into the village-green, the villagers came flocking about them, won- 
dering what brought them there in a body, and why they looked so wo-begone 
and discomfited. Whereupon Sheepface, observing Obadiah, the dissenting 
minister, Dan, and Tipperary, and Radical Dick, and many of his friends among 
the crowd, got straightway into a dung-cart, and began to harangue the: upon the 
cruel way in which they had been treated.—“ T wasn’t,” he said, “that John 
hadn't a right to dismiss his servants, as any other squire might; but to tum 
them out of doors between terms, and without even a month’s warning, was @ 
niggardly shame, and what had never happened before in the Bull family, even in 
the time of John’s father, who was pretty peremptory and short-winded in his 
dealings with his servants. And then not a farthing of board-wages allowed 
them while they were seeking another place! Why, at this rate, who would 
take service? For his part, he cared not a brass farthing for the place; he had 
always had more kicks than halfpence in it, God knows !Zand more dirty work te 
do than he could well manage. It was the bad example he thought of. Be- 
sides that, he pitied poor Johnny, who had a young wife and a large family to pro- 
vide for, and who was really not fit for hard work at his years. So he trusted 
they would make John feel his mistake, by never giving the new bookkeeper a 
moment's rest; and if he dismissed the present servants, as he was likely to do, 
then to fill the house with a set worse than the first, who were to do nothing but 
thwart him in every manner of way—to answer him at cross-purposes—when he 
asked for one thing tohand him another—if he called for an English beef-steak, 
for instance, to set before him an Irish stew, which he detested—if he wished 
to comfort his heart with a drop of Bishop, to fill the tankard as if by mistake, 
with Dublin porter : andin short, by fair means or foul, to make the house too 
hot for him, so as to mate him throw up his place of his own accord. Some 
good-natured bumpkins among the crowd thought this rather hard dealing, and 
proposed giving the new comer a fair trial, for they had never found any great dif- 
ference, so far es they were concerned, whether Arthur, Gaffer Gray, or Sheep- 
face had the books. and they thought it would be likely they would be just as 
well off under Bobvy asany other. But no sooner was this spoken of than Dan 
threw his shillelah witha flourish into the air, and Radical Dick and Tipperary 
bellowed out that that was all gammon ; while Obadiah, with a pious snuffle, ob- 
served, that the safe course would be that which was usually followed at Jed- 
burgh, to hang him first, and try him afterwards. So right or wrong, they de- 
termined to have him out. oo 

Though Bobby had taken the books at poor John’s request—seeing him in such 
a quandary with his former steward, he saw very well that things were not likely 
to move on smoothly, and indeed had all along great doubts whether he would 
be able to keep his place till next term. However, he determined to put the best 
face upon the matter hecould, and set to work as boldly as if he had taken @ 
lease of the situation for life. The first thing he did was to send the former 
servants about their business, for being all hand and glove with the last steward 
there was no chance of peace and quietness, 


while they remained thete. The worst of it was, that though John could dis- 


miss the old servants when he pleased, he could not fill their places at his plea- 
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sure ; for by old custom the tenantry themselves chose the under servants, and 
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very jealous they were, if they thought John or the upper servants had a word to 
say in the matter. So on this occasion, though a good many honest fellows, 
chiefly from the country, were sent up in place of the discarded servants, yet a 
consumed number of the old tag-rag-and-bobtail found their way back into the 
house, more desperate and devilishly inclined than cver; so that though Bobby 
knew that he had now a large and stout party in the hall at his back, he really 
could not foresee what the result might be in case of a scuffle. 
It was not long before he had occasion to find that, if he had calculated on getting 
the upperhand in the servant's hall, he had reckoned without his host. "T'was a 
very simple matter indeed :—only who should sit in the old arm-chair at the head 
of the table—but it showed all the more plainly which way the wind sat, and what 
he had to expect when he came to closer quarters. You must have seen already 
that there were a great many odd fashions in this old rambling manor-house of 
John’s ; the meaning of which it was very difficult for one not acquainted with 
the ways of the family to make out, and in particular, from the prodigious num- 
ber of servants and hangers-on about the hall (not always the best mannered peo- 
ple in the world, and particularly since Dick’s companions had not a footing in the 
house), John had been obliged to try all ways to keep up any thing like decent 
behaviour among them when they all met at commons in the hall. One device 
which he fell upon for this purpose, and which, whimsical as it seemed, answered 
the end better than might have been expected, was this: that none of the ser- 
vants should call each other by their own names, but always by the name o! the 
parish they came from, accompanied by some long ceremonions circumbendibus, 
in the most polite terms, so that whether you were asking a friend to take a glass 
of ale with you, or telling another that he lied like Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, it 
was all done inthe same complimentary strain. ‘The stable-boy was “ the honour- 
able the hostler trom Hogs Norton”’—a sheriff's officer would be addressed as 
“the learned bumbailiff from the Tower Hamlets ’—a discharged soldier as “ the 
gallant Chelsea pensioner with the wooden leg.” If any one uttered a downright 
falsehood, though the whole hall knew :t to be a bouncer, all that was allowed to 
be said was, that the gentleman laboured under misconception. If any person 
blustered and challenged another to a bout at fistycuffs, which, as the thing was 
attended with no risk, happened every now and then, both were bound over on the 
spot to keep the peace, or sit in the stocks, to cool their courage if they could not 
find a friend to bail them. Another curious fashion was this, that after calling a 
man all manner of names, you had only to say in the end that you meant nothing 
personal ; and that although in his capacity as a servant of John’s, you spit upon 
him and despised him as an unredeemable and despicable varlet, yet that in private 
life you believed him to be every thing that was amiable and respectable ; where- 
upon he would make you a low bow, and say that he was proud of having made 
your acquaintance 

Now, as there had grown up by degrees so many of these strange usages In 
John’s house, and the servants were constantly changing, they had found it con- 
venient for a good many years past to have an old servant, who had been long in 
the house, and was acquainted with its ways, to take the arm-chair at the top of 
the table, so as to interfere and call out order when he saw any of them pouring 
their liquor into their neighbour's pocket, rapping out an oath, crowing like cocks 
or otherwise interrupting the harmony of the evening. He wasa nice old gentle- 
man, in a Welsh wig, with a voice like the thorough bass of an organ, and so 
civil and polite to every body that he generally went by the nickname of Man- 
ners. He had now sat at the head of the table many a long year; even when 
John changed his bookkeeper, Manners kept his place, for Allsop and Johnny 
both squeezed him into the chair as he was making some excuses, and said his 
equal was not to be found far and near through the country round. And so, up to 
this day, there he had sat with a good-humoured smile upon his face, yawning a 
litt!e, no doubt, occasionally, but listening to all the prosing that went on in 
the hall; having a good word for every body, and now and _ then bawling out or- 
der in a tone that made offenders, particularly if they were new comers, quake with 
fear. 

But now it seems Johnny and his friends determining to spite Bobby, whom 
they knew to be a friend of Manners, resolved he should quit his old seat. They 
could not deny, what indeed they had sworn to before, that no man knew the 
ways of John’s house like him, or could have been more civil and obliging in his 
way. But they spread about a story (a lie, by the way), that somehow or other, 
they could not tell how, he had had a hand in advising John to send them adrift 
and take his old servants back. ‘“ Besides,” said Hum, “though he be civil 
enough, he has a knack of turning up his eyes to the ceiling as if taking a lunar 


upper servants, after the sham-fight between him and Allsop. ‘Though he had 
been disappointed at the time in this knavery, he had always cast a sheep’s eye 
in that direction, and never doubted but that some day or other he would be able 
to lay hands on the church plate, in which Peter and he were to go snacks if 
he succeeded. Inthe meantime he contrived, by the aid of his gang, to make 
Patrick’s life a burden to him. He could scarcely stir beyond the parsonage door 
without fear of his life—his poultry were stolen, not a parishioner dared to pay 
him tithe—if he distrained their cattle nobody would buy them—troops of drunk- 
en wretches would come dancing round his house of an evening with cudgels in 
in their hands, singing “* Meet me by moonlight alone’’—in short, he was dying 
by inches of terror and starvation. Some small allowance, as I said had been 
doled out to him for a time from John's buttery, but "twas plain this could not go 
on much longer, and that something must be done—as every body was agreed 
that the parishicners should not continue to pay tithe in kind, and that Patrick 
must not be suffered to starve—to give poor Patrick something in lieu of them. 
This Dan knew well would be brought upon the carpet forthwith, and so he deter- 
mined to be before-hand with Bobby. And the plan which he and Johnny fell 
upon was this: Poor Patrick in his distress had drawn a bill upon Bobby, as 
John's book-keeper, in part payment of his arrears, with a lamentable  epistle, 
saying he hoped he would accept it, for he had not a farthing in the world, and 
must go to prison forthwith, unless it was duly honoured. No sooner did Dan 
and Johnny learn that the bill was in Bobby's hands for acceptance, than down 
they hurried to the servant’s hall,—assured them that though Patrick was ill 
enough off at present, yet that some forty years after there was a chance he would 
fall heir to a mint of money,—and so persuaded them to go ina body and tell 
Bobby that they would not hear of his accepting Patrick's bill unless Patrick could 
at the same time grant a post-obit over all ke might ever come to possess, fora 
sum to build a new charity school, on the Free and Easy system, to be taught by 
Buckram. And to be sure, when Bobby came down stairs with the bill in his 


During the early years of his dramatic career, and whilst the revolutio 
storm yet agitated France, Talma became acquainted in Paris with several of the 
Conventionalists. When anarchy was dethroned by despotism, Talma did not 
forget his political friends—more especially those who, being staunch in their 
principles, refused to crouch to the new Emperor. Towards these men he 
cherished feelings of sincere and unaltered regard. The second restoration 
brought enmity and vindictiveness in its train. It is, unhappily, too well known 
that many of the most illustrious men of France—men who had distinguished 
themselves in the army, at the bar, and in art, literature, and science—were com- 
pelled to seck the hospitality of a foreign land. The King of the Netherlands 
vouchsafed to receive them, and Belgium became their adopted country. Among 
these exiles was the Conventionalist A , who in the Hundred Days, affixed 
his signature to the Acte Additionnel. This respected man, who would never 
accept either appointments or dignities from Napoleon, and who had lived for the 
space of twenty years in an obscure corner of Paris, took up his abode at Liege. 
There he subsisted on his scanty income of 500 francs per annum, the wreck of a 
vast fortune, of which various misfortunes had bereft him. ‘The infirmities 
inseparable from advanced age increased the difficulties attendant on his straight- 
ened circumstances, and he was reduced to a condition bordering on indigence, 
Towards the cluse of his public career, Talma made a journey to Belgium, and 
performed at Brussels, Liege, Antwerp, and Ghent. On his arrival at Liege, the 
great actor was visited and congratulated by several Frenchmen residing in that 
city, who were distingushed lovers of literature and the arts. ‘These gentlemen 
resolved to give a grand entertainment in honor of Talma, and a deputation was 
sent to invite him to abanguet. ‘Talma expressed his acknowledgments for the 
honour conferred on him. ‘ But,’ observed he “I can accept the invitation 
only for to-morrow evening after my performance at the theatre. Imperative 
engagements compel me to leave Liege on the following morning.” It was then 
agreed to give a supper. A list of guests was named; they were for the most 








hands they would not sufferhim to open his mouth. “T'was in vain that he re- | 
minded them that Patrick was starving in the mean time, and that the rapes A 
was justly due; that he showed them that there was no chance of his ever 
having a farthing to spare, having his curates to pay out of his income, and that | 
if he had, they had no right to take his money from him ; that there was no kind of 
connexion between accepting Patrick’s draft to keep him out of prison, and | 
squeezing a sum out of him for the Free and Easy Charity Schoo!,—which John 
was quite able and willing to pay for without his help. and that they might, in 
the mean time, accept the bill, and consider the other part of the business at | 
leisure. Not a word would they hear: whether Patrick could ever have the money 
or not, they said, was no consequence ; if he had not, then so much the worse 
for the school; if he had, so much the better for both : but Dan added significant | 
ly, that they would take their chance ; that perhaps some of the curates would | 
die out ere long, and that if Patrick reduced his establishment, and lived within | 
proper bounds, he might die a rich man after all. So although John’s own 
tenantry in general, who saw that Martin would probably be the next person to 
be hauled over the coals, stood out against this injustice, Johnny and Dan's gang, 
with some of the Scotchinan’s friends, by dint of hooting and roaring, prevailed : 
they would not look at the bill, but threw it over the table, whence Bobby picked 
it up, and returned it to Patrick unaccepted, and with a marking in the corner, 
“ No effects.” 

Bobby, after the issue of this unfortunate business of Patrick’s, sawthat it was | 
in vain to remain for another day inthe stewardship ; so like an honest fellow, as | 
he was, he made up his mind at once. He walked up stairs into John’s room, | 
told him what had happened, and gave up his place ; then stepping down again | 
into the servants hall, he laid the keys upon the table, and told Johnny he | 
would find the bovks and accounts all ready for auditing any time he liked. | 
Johnny took them witha look of some confusion, for, bad ashe was, he could | 
not but feel ashamed of his company, and said he had no doubt it was all right, | 
and that Bobby had acted like a spirited fellow in giving up his place as he did and | 
in fact, this was every body’s feeling, except perhaps, among Dan's gang; for 
I cannot tell you how many letters Bobby received from the tenantry, through the | 
penny post, all laudinghim to the skies for the way he had managed John’s mat- | 
ters while he had been steward, and wishing his successor very heartily at the | 
devil.—( T'o be continued.) 
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observation, when he does not wish to look at one; and more than once when I 

have been proposing a toast, he has pretended to hear a noise behind, and began 

bawling out order at such a rate, that all I say goes for nothing.” All these 

stories, though confounded lies, did poor Manners no little damage. So finding 

that he was likely to be backed by a majority of the servants, Johnny determined 

to turn him out of the chair by main force, and to put in the Scotch factor who 
had kept the chequers on North Farm, for whom he had long been looking for 
some snug easy post of this kind. On the other hand Bobby, though he knew 
very well that sooner or later he was likely to come to blows with Johnny and his 
party, never dreamt, after the way they had talked of Manners before, that they 
would begin by turning him out of his old seat by the chimney corner, to which 
he had been so long accustomed ; so that on the afternoon when the new ser- 
vants arrived, down he came, expecting no disturbance. Just as the dinner bell 
rang, Manners was stepping up in his usual way to the arm chair, thinking no harm, 
when all at once a damnable rush was made from behind, chiefly by Dan and 
Tipperary, and he was sent heels over head upon the floor, calling out order the 
whole time ; when, after some time, he made his way from under the table, and 
got up, he found that he had lost his wig; so, in considerable confusion, he tried 
to make his way towards the arm-chair, but, on reaching it, what should he see 
but the Scotchman squatted in the seat, attired in the very wig which had been 
pulled off his head, with an infernal grin upon his countenance, calling out order 
in a tone as like his own as possible, and with as much coolness as if he had been 
sitting there for years. Pour Manners was so discomfited by this apparition, that 
he left the room forthwith, never to enter it again ; for John, hearing how he had 
been used, and thinking him very much of a gentleman, sent for him immediately, 
and gave him a place at once among the upper servaats. 





Cuaprer IL. 
HOW BOBBY GAVE UP HIS PLACE WHEN PATRICK'S BILL WAS PROTESTED. 

It was plain to Bobby, from this bad beginning, that he would have but a dog’s 
life of it while he continued steward ; for though the greater part of the tenantry 
on John's own estate were with him, a pestilent majority of those from North 
Farm, and almost every mother’s son from Westacres beyond the pond, headed 
by Dan, were against him. Dan, who, you will recollect, had got into the house 
at first as a scullion, had now, from one thing to another, become a very devil in- 
carnate for pride and insolence, and was a thorn in the side of every one who 
had anything to do with him. He was generally seen marching about the 
grounds at the head of about fifty blackguards, whom he called his Tail, and whom 
he had taught to imitate every thing he said and did, so that he had but to flourish 
his cudgel, and up went all their shillelahs in the air as if they had been moved 
by steam. Johnny had no liking to him—indeed I know not who had—and Dan 
has as little liking to him; but as Dan knew very well that he had no chance of 
gaining his ends except by keeping Bobby out he was ready tolend a helping hand 
to keep Johnny in whenever he felt himself at nonplus. If Johnny, whistled 
for assistance, down Dan would come with his posse comitatus at his back, and 
by main forceclapa gag into the servants’ mouths. You may suppose all this 
time he did not scruple to let Johnny and his friends know that he had them at 
his mercy ; he made no bones of telling them he could show them the door any 
day he pleased, and would do so the moment they became restive; and that, 
some day or other, he was determined to dock the entail of the west-country 
estate, and set up as squire for himself; nay, it was even said that he had ad- 


ministered more than one good kicking to Johnny in private which I believe, as | 


he was seen to walk about very uneasily, and wince a gooi deal for some 
days after one of these occasions. In orderto keep up this gang, which could 
not be done but at some expense, Dan resorted to various schemes. Sometimes 
he woul@ place his hat by the side of the high road near the park-gate, with a 
skull-and-bones above it, and sitting down beside it, with a blunderbuss in his 


hand, and a bland smile upon his countenance, he would exclaim, “‘ Good friends ! | 


sweet friends! some charity for the love of God and all the saints!” If he 
saw the passenger hesitating or buttoning up his breeches-pocket, he would add, 
‘‘ No compulsion in the world! This is liberty-hall—every man is free to con- 
tribute or not as he likes—only, my dear sir, make your will presently, for I've a 
strong notion you'll neverreach home alive—and no mistake !” And to be sure, 
if you glanced your eye along the bushes, there you would catch a sight of a 
dozen ruffians lurking in readiness to slit your weasand if yar passed without 
dropping a tenpenny into the hat : and so folks were glad tosave their throats 
at the expense of their pockets. Another plan which he had fer raising the wind 
was that of selling places in John’s household. He set upa sort of register- 
office for servants and undertook to procure any man, who woud put a guinea or 
two into his hand, a place in the family on the shortest notice. How much he 
pocketed in this way it is impossible to say, for he pretended that all the money 
he got went to pay other people who had something to say in the matter, and that 
he was a loser by the concern. Being as deep as the devil, there wae no finding 
him out ; so thaton one occassion, when one of the sé rvants charged him with 
having pocketed a five-pound note, on pretext of procuring a situation for a sheriff's 
officer, named Raffle, and got John to enquire into the matter, Den so mystified the 
matter, by cross entries in his books, bills, accounts for drink-money, and so forth 
that they could not trace what had become of the five-pound note, and his ac- 
“= * only laughed at, and called foolhardy for his pains. ' 
‘Now Dan, as you well know, wasa close alley of the setti ies 
Peter, and had long hated Patrick Martin’s brother: all ae cokes tea te 
echemes for robbing the rectory had been knocked on the head by the 








One day when Talma was walking in Paris, accompanied by his wife, they | 
were met by a young man of gentlemanly exterior, who eagerly ran and embraced | 
‘Talma with every demonstration of friendship. ‘Talma, on his part, seemed de- 
lighted to see him. <A very animated conversation ensued between them relative 


. » > i ry > > 4 ” 
to the drama, which kept them for a considerable time standing in the spot where | performance, which was for my benefit. 


they had met. At length they wished each other farewell, with every demonstra- 
tion of friendship and interest. ‘ Adieu, my friend!” said Talma.—*‘ Adieu!” 
said the young gentleman; ‘‘I shall very soon come to see you!’ After they 
had parted Talma looked a little surpised, and kept his eyes fixed on the young 
gentleman until he was out of sight. ‘* Who is that?” enquired his wife, ‘| 
don’t recollect having seen him before.””—** Upon my word, I don’t know who he 
is,” replied Talma.—“ But you called him your friend !”—** Well, my dear, heis 
one of my numerous friends with whom I am not acquainted.” 

Every one who knew Talma is aware that he was afflicted, in an excessive de- 
gree, with the mania of altering and repairing his places of residence, and that he 
had constantly a number of workmen in his pay. One day a party of his friends de 
signedly turned the conversation on this subject, in the hope of reasoning him 
out of his strange infatuation. ‘ Consider, Talma,” said one, * that you will not 
always be young, and that youare not of a disposition to make yourself happy 
with poverty.”—* Really, my dear friend,” said another, ‘the plans which you 
are continually scheming for the embellishment of your country house do not 
promote the object you have in view. A thing is no sooner completed than you 
change your plan and have it completely altered; thus what is done one day is 
undone the next.’’—** That is quite true,” observed a third friend; “and J have 
no hesitation in affirming that your country residence is now really of less value 
than when you purchased it. If you wanted to dispose of it, I am convinced you 
would not get the sum which you paid for the first purchase.” When each had 


all present, he promised more than they had required of him. In short, he ap- 
peared so fully convinced by the remonstrances he had received, that his wife cor- 

dially thanked his friends, and congratulated herself on acouversion more speedy 
| than she could have ventured to hope for. Meanwhile a servant entered, and an- 
nounced that the mason and the smith had come from Brunoy, according to orders. 
Talma went to speak tothem. His wife followed him, and slipped secretly into 


a closet, from whence she could overhear all that passed. What was her surprise | 


and vexation when she heard her husband order a new modern stair-case for the 
house at Brunoy, and an iron-railing for the front of the park, the expense of 
which improvements was to be 10,000 francs. Such was the effect of the 
friendly sermons, and such the prompt result of the promised conversion ! 

When it was understood that the celebrated John Kemble intended to visit 
| Paris, 'Talma began to make great preparations for receiving him. As usual, he 
| conceived the most extravagant schemes, and his apartments in Paris were turned 
topsy-turvy. His wife ventured to hint at the inutility of allthis trouble and 

expense. ‘Tam of opinion,” replied Talma, ‘that he who is honoured with 
the appellation of the first French actor ought to receive in a suitable style the 
first English actor. Surely you would not wish me to disgrace my country! 
Kemble keeps an elegant establishment in London; I wish to appear on a level 
| with him. I am only sorry that I have not a hotel of my own. But no matter: 
| these apartments, as I propose to fit them up, will have a superb effect. That 
| room I must have ornamented with gilt carvings. Here I should like to have a 
| picture-gallery, which can easily be made by throwing down those partitions. I 
shall have two drawing-rooms ; one fitted up inthe Roman style.”—* But we 
| have only one,” observed Madame Talma.—** No matter, my dear, we can turn 
| your bed-chamber into another. It isa very spacious room; besides, we can eu- 
large it by taking down that partition, and throwing the passage into it. Now, 
my dear, don’t raise any obstacles; you know you always annoy me by your 
| economical caleulations, your narrow ideas. But we must set about this work 
without loss of time.’ Accordingly, in a few days, the partitions were all taken 
down, every article of furniture was removed from its place ; and such was the 
state of confusion, that there was not a corner in which any one could sit down 
with comfort. Even had the workmen been employed day and night, the arrange- 
ments could not have been completed in less than two months. However, Kem- 
ble did not allow so much time to prepare for his reception. He came in about a 





so far restored as to enable him to receive a party of friends to dinner. Among 
the guests were several celebrated authors and artists. The party was delightful : 
but, nevertheless, Talma was somewhat disappointed by the want of his picture- 
gallery and his Solon a la Romaine. 

One of Talma’s intimate friends, whom he was in the habit of seeing every day, 
departed for America, where he remained several years. During his absence 
from Europe, he was often deeply mortified at not hearing from his old friend 
Talma, who never even answered his letters. Almost immediately on his return 
to Paris, the gentleman went to the theatre and enquired for Talma. He was 
shown to the apartments of the celebrated actor. ‘Talma was dressing for the 
character of Manlius, and when the gentleman entered the room he was in the 
act of fastening his sandal. ‘alma raised his head, and saw before him his friend 
M. C , who had Jeft Europe some years previously. “How do you do!” 
said ‘Talma, with as much coolness as if he had seen him only the day before. 
M. C.-—— began to reproach him for not answering his letters. “ How unjust 





four pages. You shal] have it this very evening. Now complain of my neglect, 
if you can !” 





sermonised him in this way, Talma spoke in his turn, and, to the astonishment of | 


week, and Talma was glad to get the ladders and rubbish moved away, and order | 


you are,” said Talma ; “ I have a letter ready written for you in my desk ; it fills | 


part Frenchmen and exiles. In the course of the conversation, some one men- 
tioned the name of M. A “« Ah?” exclaimed Talma, **M. A is one 
of my oldest friends. I hope he is to be invited.”.—‘* Alas !”" replied the gentle- 
man who had mentioned M. A , ‘he is very unfortunate. He will not go 
into company ; he will not see anybody.” ‘ Oh,” said Talma, ‘ pray do me the 
favor to call on him and offer him my kind remembrances. Tell him I shall be over- 
joyed to see him. Do prevail onhim tocome.” One of the gentlemen of the depu- 
tation waited on M. A. He was in amevt distressed condition. He was 
informed that Talma had come to Liege to perform some of his favourite characters, 
and that he had expressed an earnest wish to see his old friend.‘ I am aware,” 
replied M. A ,» “that Talma is here, and it would have afforded me the utmost 
gratification to have witnessed one of his performances, but the man who is in 
want of necessaries has no money to spare for superfluities. But, reduced as I 
am, I never have, nor never will solicit favours from any one. Let them call me 
eccentric, or anything else, I care not. I do not wish to emerge from my obscu- 
rity, and for this reason I decline going to see Talma.” It was mildly represented 
to the noble-spirited old man that he injured himself by withdrawing from society, 
and that he had many kind friends whose offers of service he had declined. At 
length, by dint of urgent entreaties, and the assurance that his refusal would dis- 
tress ‘l'alma, he was prevailed on to consent to attend the performance, and after- 
wards to join the supper party. Such was Mr. A-——-’s melancholy state of des- 
titution, that he literally had not clothes in which he could with propriety present 
himself in company. With considerable difficulty he was prevailed on to accept 
the loan of some clothes, which were sent to him on the following day. He 
promised himself no small pleasure in witnessing the performance of the Roscius, 
of whose youthful talent he had been an ardent admirer. He proceeded to the 
theatre ; but what was his disappointment to discover that his friends had forgot- 
ten to furnish him with a free admission, and he had not money enough to enable 
him to pay. When the company had assembled in the supper-room, Talma 
eagerly ran to embrace his old friend. ‘My dear A > said he, “ youandI 
have seen many vicissitudes during the last thirty years!’ ‘Then adverting to 
the performance, he said—‘‘ You are of course well acquainted with Jouy’s tra- 
gedy ; what did you think of my representation of Sylla !’—‘* My dear alma,” 
replied M. A——, “I am sorry to say that [ have not had the good fortune to 
see it——=.’’ He stopped short, and some person present, who was aware of the 
circumstance, broke silence, and explained to Talma the cause which had pre- 
vented M. A from seeing the tragedy. Talma was deeply mortified. ‘The 
company sat down to supper. M.A was seated next to his old friend, and 
the most cheerful cordiality prevailed. At the conclusion of the repast Talma 
drew M. A aside, and said to him in a whisper: ‘ My dear friend, I much 
regret that you were deprived of the opportunity of seeing the play, but as a token 
of our old friendship, I entreat that you will accept the produce of this night’s 
As he uttered these words he slipped 
into his friend's hand six /illets de banque of a thousand francs, which had been 
| presented to him by the manager at the conclusion of the play. M. A——’s 
pride again rebelled, and he formally refused to accept the money.—* At least,” 
said Talma, deeply moved, “ if you will not accept it, I entreat that you will not 
reject it as a loan from your old friend.” Overcome by his generosity, M. A 
| yielded to the wishes of his friend, and he immediately announced to the company 
the service which Talma had rendered to him, and which was at once character- 
istic of his delicacy and his liberality. 
The first actor of the Theatre Francais was on a footing of intimacy with the 
| first actor on the scene of life. During the whole period of the Consulate, 
Bonaparte received Talma on the most familiar footing. Even after the es- 
' tablishment of the Empire this intimacy was not abated ; and one day Napoleon 
said :—* Talma, you shall some day or other perform before an audience of 
Kings.’’—Shortly after this the Emperor departed for Erfurth, whither a select 
number of the performers of the ‘Theatre Francais proceeded. A temporary 
| theatre was constructed. In front of the stage were placed two arm chairs, the 
| one for Napoleon and the other for Alexander. Behind were small but elegantly 
ornamented chairs for the Kings, and further back, benches for the grand Dukes 
and Sovereign Princess. When Talma repeated the following line :— 
‘ L’auntre d'un grand homme est un bienfait des cieux” -—— 
—The Russian Autocrat took Napoleon’s hand and bowed to him. 
| In addition to his histrionie genius, Talma possessed a considerable share of 
literary talent and taste. So perfect was his judgment of dramatic effect, that 
| authors frequently consulted him respecting their works, and even sent him their 
| manuscripts with the request that he would make such alterations as he might 
deem advisable. Duci entertained a high opinion of his taste and judgment. 
Among Talma’s papers there is an autograph manuscript of one of the best pro- 
| ductions of that celebrated academician, with many alterations and additions in 
| the handwriting of Talma. The latter re-wrote almost entirely the fifth act of 
Manlius. ‘The autograph manuscript of this act, together with Duci’s tragedy, 
| and various plans and analyses of dramatic works, written by the celebrated ac- 
tor, were sold and dispersed after his death. 

The above are some of the anecdotes which the Countess de Chalot has ad- 
| ded to her volume, for the purpose of illustrating the character of her celebrated 
| husband. ‘J have she observes, ‘‘ recorded some foibles, some eccentricities. 
| But what man of genius is exempt from them? If Talma had some faults, his 

high merits and brilliant talents more than counterbalanced them.” 



































EXAMPLES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 
THE DOUBLE LADY—THE SECLUDED CHATEAU. 
From Evenings with Prince Cambacérés. 

“T could relate,” said the Duke of Otranto one evening, “a hundred extraor- 
dinary incidents, which have come within my knowledge. What would you 
think of a beautiful young female appearing double ?” 

** Double, Monseigneur! double in character you mean?” 

**No, double in body !—Two beings precisely similar were seen at the same 
time in different parts of her father’s house, and in other places. The fact rests 
on the evidence of thirty individuals of unquestionable proces-verlal of the case. 
The Emperor, after holding a long conference with Corvisart on the subject, de- 
sired that the phenomenon should be enveloped in the utmost possible secrecy. 
He presented, from his own privy purse, a sum of money to the young lady, ac- 
companied by the request that she would retire to an obscure convent. In the 
convent she died on the Ist of January, 1813. The optical illusion of which 
she was the subject existed for mere than ten years.” 


At this we all langhed declaring that the Duke was taxing our credulity too 
far 





“ Well,”’ resumed Fouché, “ perhaps you will be less sceptical respecting the 
}adventures of robbers. I will relate to you a history which, at least, has the 
| merit of novelty, for | have never yet communicated it to any one. 
| At the period to which it refers the Reign of Terror was at its close. About 
| midway between Berry and Sologne there was an old chateau, the owners of 
, which had suffered severely in the revolution. Having saved from the wreck 
searcely anything but their lives, they were endeavouring, by economical retire- 
ment, to recover from the difficulties in which they had been involved by the 
ravages committed upon their property. The chateau was consequently visited 
by little company, and it never was the scene of those entertainments which too 
often serve only to allure a crowd of greedy parasites. On the other hand, 
hospitality was liberally dispensed to a few chosen friends; the family table 
was plentifully supplied; and what was wanting in ceremony was made up 
abundance. 

“One evening, on the approach of winter, a noise was heard at the outer gate 
of the castle. It was a general of the Republic, accompanied by his two aides- 
de-camp. He had been appointed to a command at Chateauroux, and night had 
overtaken him in the dreary plains of Cologne. He requested to be provided 
with a supper and a night’s lodging. 

“Show them in,” said the master of the chateau, “they shall be made wel- 
come,” 
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_ aghered to the salon. T heir manners and their conversation denoted them 
pea” je sons of very low breeding ; but this was not thought very extraordinary, 
ge P - ne the want of refinement which characterized Rossignol, Rossin, San- 
cone Fenriat and other officers of high rank in the revolutionary party. The 
poe ‘cof the master of the chateau a venerable and pious matron, far advanced 
me ot conceived such a strong prejudice against them, that she immediately 
phn to her oratory, and fervently prayed that Heaven would not forsake a 
pe which had always been distinguished for religious devotion and attachment 
+ the King. 
ws ew pursued Fouché, “ administers ease to certain minds. The lady 
turned to the drawing-room more calm, and with a less degree of aversion to- 
wards the new guests. She scrutinized their slovenly dress, their ferocious 
countenances ; and when she heard their conversation, which was perfectly in 

wmony with their appearance, she thought it prudent to consign to their use the 
oat chambers in the manor house, lest they should imagine they were not treated 
with all the respect that was due to them. The visitors withdrew, and they had no 
_ooner left the room than all the family agreed that their looks alone would afford 
ey eace sufficient for hanging them. 

The family in the chateau consisted of the grandmother, the father, the mother, 
, son about eighteen, two daughters, the one fourteen, and the other sixteen, an 
aunt, two maid servants, and two lackeys,—in all, eleven individuals ; but they 
were ill-armed, and incapable of any effectual resistance. 

The officers were informed the supper was ready. ‘They came and seated 
shemselves at table. ‘They maintained an arrogant tone of conversation, and 
were evidently seeking to pick a quarrel. The prudence of the father checked 
the impetuosity of the son, who on one occasion well nigh suffered his irritation 
to get the better of him.—During supper, a ringing was heard at the gate. The 
seneral and his aides-de-camp smiled and exchanged significant looks, which 
were observed by some of the family. ‘The masters of the house ordered that no 
one should be admitted. 

« Very likely,” observed the general, “it may be two orderly officers, who I 
expect will be sent with a message to me. Possibly they may have found out 
where we are.” 

‘To this no answer could be made ; but the suspicion of the family was aroused. 


The two men servants were sent to open the gate. They ushered in, not the | 


two orderly officers who were expected, but a man of tall stature and dignified 
deportment, and whose countenance expressed a singular degree of mildness and 


benevolence. He was apparently about forty years of age, and his costume was | 


that worn by the pilgrims of Saint Jacques ; he had the rochet and the staff, the 
gourds, the cockle shells, and the large oil-skin hat; in short, nothing was want- 
ing. As soon as he entered the threshold of the room door he stopped short, 
crossed himself, and said in a firm and grave tone of voice :— 

“ The grace of God be with you, and preserve you from the nocturnal ambush 
of the wicked !” 

The solemnity of these words, and the singularity of a garb which, at that time 


could not be worn in France without considerable risk and peril, amazed the in- | 


mates of the chateau. The good old lady, delighted at the pious salutation, cor- 
dially welcomed the pilgrim, whilst the officers sneered at him, called him an im- 
postor and a hypocrite, and said, “* Remember the habit does not make the 
monk.” 

*'True,’’ replied the pilgrim, “nor does the uniform make the officer.” 

At these words the aides-de-camp rose angrily, and were about to strike the 
pilgrim; but the others held them back, and he thus continued : 

* Surely, gentlemen, it would be better if you would enploy yourselves in 
scouring the country of the brigands who infest it, than for two of you to attack a 
poor wandering sinner. He who threatens with the sword will perish by the 
sword. Heaven is weary of crimes that are committed, and will speedily take 
vengeance on the offenders. 

The remarkable expression with which he uttered these words, whilst it im- 
parted confidence to the inhabitants of the chateau, seemed to intimidate the offi- 
cers. The general said, in a more subdued tone than he had hitherto maintained : 

‘My friend, that term gentleman, which you make use of, and which is so ob- 
noxious to us, together with those emblems of superstition in which you have ar- 
rayed yourself—all augur ill. To-morrow it is very probable you may be called 
upon to account for your conduct before the municipality of this district.” 


* It is certain,” said the pilgrim, ‘that to-morrow you will have to answer for 
yourself.” 


body !”” 


; ‘The family succeeded in appeasing this angry ebullition, and supper proceeded. 
The pilgrim eat only a crust of bread anda dried fig, and quenched his thirst 
with a glass of water. His conversation, which was serious and full of the most 
sublime sentiments, overawed the officers. They observed a gloomy silence, and 
retired when they saw the family preparing for prayers. ‘They proceeded to their 
chamber, swearing, singing and jesting. 


The pilgrim uttered the pious exhortation to heaven. 


His improvised prayer 
was sublime. 


All the family expressed their admiration and gratitude, and the 
son obliged the holy man to accept his bed, instead of that which had been pre- 
pared for him in the servant's room. 

The inhabitants of the chateau were all sound asleep when about one o'clock 
inthe morning, the grandmother was awakened by the glare of a brilliant light, 
which dazzled her. She looked around, on recovering from her surprise she beheltt 
standing atthe foot of her bed, the pilgrim, who by signs directed her to rise, dress 
herself and follow him. The good old lady, feeling herself, as she afterwards 
declaied, urged by a supernatural power, immediately obeyed. Atthe same 
moment, and inthe same manner, the pilgrim awoke the son of the master of the 
chateau, and conducted him to the corridor, where he was met by his grandmother. 
Fora moment the pilgrim appeared to them to assume a twofold form, but the 
eftect was so instantaneous that they were unable to give any accurate account of it. 
The stranger, then, without uttering a word, conducted them to the chamber 
where the officers were reposing. He touched the door lightly with his staff ; it 
flew open; he entered, and the old lady and her grandson followed him. On the 
tables and chairs were lying rope ladders, poignards, pistols, keys, files, iron ‘ars, 
and other things commonly used by robbers. The three pretended officers appeared 
to be in a profound sleep. 

* They will sleep till to-morrow,” said the pilgrim, ‘ thanks to Heaven and to 
the piety of this excellent family.” 

Having uttered these words, he vanished—the light fled with him—the lady 
and her graadson found themselves enveloped in darkness, and in their respec- 
tive apartments, instead of being, as they supposed, in the chamber allotted to 
their guests. The impression left on their minds was so vivid that they could 
not imagine it to be the mere effect of a dream. Being unable to fall asleep 
again, they were the first to rise in the morning. When they met, they related 
to each other the supposed dream or vision, and were mutually struck with the 
coincidence. The galloping of horses was heard approaching the gate -of the 
chateau. A party of gendarmerie were in pursuit of three leaders of a formida- 
vle troop of brigands. A description of their persons was sent to the young 
gentieman, and, on perusing it, he observed that it precisely corresponded with 
that of the three individuals who, on the previous evening, had solicited his 
father’s hospitality. Having stated this circumstance, and mentioned the name 
which the pretended general assumed, the gendarmes felt assured that they 
were the men of whom they were in pursuit. Besides, the gendarmes had 
ascertained that, during the night, the chateau had been surrounded by a party 
of robbers. apparently watching for a signal, which was not given. 

The gendarmes proceeded straight to the chamber occupied by the suspicious 
visitors. They found the door open, though on the preceding evening it was 
known to have been bolted, and the old lady and her grandson, to their great 
horror, beheld the rope ladder, pistols, and every thing just as it had been pictured 
intheir dream. The three banditti being roused from a lethargic sleep, offered 
no resistance. They confessed all, and declared themselves unable to account 
lor the heavy sleep which had overpowered them and prevented them from carry- 
ing their plan into execution. 

The family surprised at not seeing the pilgrim, proceeded to his chamber.—He 
Was gone, and no trace was ever discovered. On the bed, on which he had evi- 
Gently not reposed, was found an ivory crucifix of vast size and exquisite 
workmanship. 

__|' Ah, Monseigneur !”” we all exclaimed, when the Duke of Otranto had ended 
‘HS Strange story, “ it is one of the results of the restoration that old convent 
caronicles are regaining credit.” 
* Gentlemen,” replied Fouché coolly, ‘‘ I have had submitted to my perusal 
, ° confession of the three robbers, the evidence of the whole family corrobora- 
i by the altestations of the gendarmerie, and of the local and departmental 
te Tt is certainly more easy to deny than to believe ; but, if we are to 
thet ea credit from facts supported on good evidence, it may as well be alleged 
rah ar drove Publicola from Rome, and that Cesar killed Brutus in the 
pitol.”” Observing that the Duke of Otranto was piqued, we made no further 


— o! our incredulity. There are acts of apparent concession which politeness 
unperatively demands.” 


+ 


—— 


RORY O'MORE. 
By S. Lover. Second Notice 
*the schemes of Hoche, and Tone, and Madgett, furnish 
14 upon which young de Lacy visits the Emerald Isle, to communicate 
cal ree ited Irishmen.” He meets with the trusty, warm-hearted, cunning 
the book, on a stage coach—and having stood his friend in a tongue battle 
€-proud and insolent fellow-traveller, is assisted in a shower, ‘ by the 


_ In “ Rory O’More,’ 
the errar 
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THe Albion. 


acly ” : 
— a gridiron” to sit upon. Let Rory tell how, and wherefore he came by 

“** Why, thin, I'll tell you,’ said Rory. ‘I promised my father to bring a pre- 
sent to the priest from Dublin, and I could taal up mf mind dawapoeen to 
get all the time I was there. I thought of a pair o’ top boots ; for indeed, his re- 
verence’s is none of the best, and only you know them to be top boots, you would 
not take them to be top boots, bekase the bottoms has been put in so often that 
the tops is wore Out intirely, and is no more like top-boots than my brogues. So 
I wint to a shop in Duplin, and picked out the purtiest pair o’ top boots [ could see 
—whin I say purty, I don’t mane a flourishin’ taarin’ pair, but sitch as was fit for a 
priest, a respectable pair 0’ boots ; and with that, I pulled out my good money to 
pay for taim, Whin jist at that minit, remembering the thrick’s 0 the town, I be- 
thought o' myself, and says I, +I suppose these are the right thing !’ says I to the 
man—* You can thry them,’ says he.—‘ How can I thry them ! says I.— Pull 
them on you,’ says he.—‘ Troth, an’ I'd be sorry,’ says I, ‘to take sucha liberty 
with them," says |_—* Why, aren't you goin’ to ware thim’ says he.—‘ Is it 
me " says I. ‘Me waretop-boots? Do you think it’s takin’ lave of my sinsis 
Lam ” says I.— then what do you want to buy them for!’ says he.—‘ For his 
reverence, Father Kinshela,’ says I. ‘Are they the right sort for him !’—‘ How 
should I know !' says he.—‘ You're a purty boot-maker,’ says I, ‘not to know 
how to make a priest's boot !'—* How do I know his size ?” says he.—‘ Oh, don't 
be comin’ off that way,’ saysI. ‘There's no sitch great differ betune priests 
and other min!’ 

**T think you were very right there,’ said the pale traveller. 

**To be sure, sir,’ said Rory ; ‘and it was only jist a come off for his own ig- 
norance.—‘ Tell me his size,’ says the fellow,’ ‘ and [’ll fit him.’—‘ He's betune 
five and six fut,’ says 1—* Most men are,’ says he, laughin’ at me. 
impident fellow. 


size,’ says he. 


He was an 
‘It’s not the five, nor six, but his two feet I want to know the 
So I persaived he was jeerin me, and: says I, ‘Why, thin you 
respectful vagabone o° the world, you Dublin jackeen !do you mane to insinivate 
that Father Kinshela ever wint barefuted in his life, that I could know the size of 
his fut,’ says 1; and with that I threw the boots in his face. ‘ Take that,’ says I, 
‘you dirty thief o° the world! you impident vagabone of the world? you ignorant 
citizen o’ the world !’ and with that I left the place. a 


| 





“Villain! exclaimed the general; “I will run my sword through your | 








‘‘* Tt is their usual practice,’ said the traveller,‘ to take measure of their cus- 
tomers.’ 


| *Tsit thin?” 

“ «Jt really is.’ 

‘** See that now!’ said Rory with an air of triumph. * You would think that 
| they wor cleverer in the town than in the counthry ; and they ought to be so by all 
| accounts—but in the regard of what I towld you, you see, we're before them in- 
| tirely.’ 

| ‘*How so? said the traveller. 

“*Arrah! bekase they never throuble people in the counthry at all with 
| takin’ their measure ; but you jist go toa fair, and bring your fut along with you, 
| and somebody else dhrives a cartful 0’ brogues into the place, and there you sarve 

yourself ; and sv the man gets his money, and you get your shoes, and every 
one’s plazed. = * * 


| 
| 


‘“** But what I mane is, where did [ lave off tellin you about the present for the 
priest ? wasn’t it at the bootmaker’s shop!—yes, that was it. Well, sir, on 
laving the shop, as soon as I kem to myselt afther the fellows impidence, I begun 
to think what was the next best thing | could get for his reverence ; and with 
that, while I was thinkin’ about it, I seen a very respectable owld gintleman goin’ 
by, with the most beautiful stick in his hand I ever set my eyes on, and a goolden 
head to it that was worth its weight in goold ; and it gev him such an iligant 
look altogether, that says I to myself, ‘ It’s the very thing for Father Kinshela, 
if I could get sitch another’ And so I wint lookin’ about me every shop I seen 
| as | wint by, and at last, in a sthreet they call Dame-sthreet—and, by the same 

token, 1 didn’t know why they cal'ed it Dame-sthreet till I ax’d ; and I was towld 
| they called it Dame-sthreet bekase the ladies were so fond 0’ walkin’ there ;—and 
| lovely crathurs they wor! and [ can't b’lieve that the town is such an onwhole- 
some place to live in, for most o’ the ladies I seen there had the most beautiful 
| rosy cheeks, I ever clapt my eyes upon—and the beautiful rowlin’ eyes o° them ! 
| Well, it was in Dame-sthreet, as I was sayin’ that I kem to a shop where there 

was a power 0’ sticks, and so | wint in and looked at thim ; and a man in the 
place kem to me and ax’d me if I wanted a cane! ‘ No,’ says I, ‘ I don’t want a 
cane ; it’s a stick I want,’ says I. ‘A cane, you mane,’ sayshe. ‘ No,’ say I, 
it’s a stick’—for I was determined to have no cane, but to stick to the stick. 
* Here’s a nate one,’ says he. ‘I don’t want a naée one,’ says I, ‘ but a respon- 
sible one,’ says I. ‘ Faith!’ says he, ‘if an Irishman’s stick was responsible, it 
would have a great deal to answer for,—and he laughed a power. I didn’t know 
myself what he meant, but that’s what he said.’ 
«Tt was because you asked for a responsible stick,’ said the traveller. 
«“ ¢ And why wouldn't I,’ said Rory, ‘ when it was for his reverence I wanted 
? Why wouldn't he have a nice-lookin’ respectable, responsible stick ! 
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«A very natural thing to think of in a shower of rain,’ said the traveller. 


«te, “twasn’t the rain made me think of it—I think it was God put a gridiron 
in my heart, seein’ that it was a present for the priest I intended; and when I 
thought of it, it came into my head, afther that it would be a fine thing to sit on, 
for to keep oue out of the rain, that was ruinatin’ my cordhoroys on the top o’ 
the coach ; so [ kept my eye out as we dhrove along up the sthreet, and sure 
enough what should I see at a shop half way down the town but a gridiron, hang- 
ing up atthe door! and so I went back to get it.’ 

“+ But is’nt a gridiron an odd present !—hasn’t his reverence one already.” 

“ » He had, sir, before it was bruk,—but that’s what I remembered, for I hap- 
pened to be up at his place one day, sittin’ in the kitchen, when Molly was brilin’ 
some mate an it for his reverence : and while she jist turned about to geta pinch 
o’ salt to shake over it, the’dog that was in the place made a dart at the gridiron 
on the fire, and threwn it down, and up he whips the mate, before one of us 
could stop him. With that Molly whips up the gridiron, and says she, “ Bad 
luck to you, you disrespectful baste! would nothin’ sarve you but the priest's 
dinner ?’’ and she made a crack 0’ the gridiron at him. “ As you have the mate, 
you shall have the gridiron too,” says she ; and with that she gave him such a 
rap on the head with it, that the bars flew out of it, and his head went through it, 
and away he pulled it out of her hands, and ran off with the gridiron hangin’ 
round his neck like a necklace —and he went mad a’most with it; for thougha 
kettle to a dog's tail is nath’rel, a gridiron round his neck is very surprisin’ to 
him ; and away he tatthered over the counthry, till there wasn’t a taste o’ the 
gridiron together.’ ” 





Swuntatary. 


The Duke of York's Creditors. —An important question to the late Duke of 
York’s creditors was decided in their favor on Friday, in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court. All the mines in Nova Scotia not granted to others, had, by letters pa- 
tent, in 1826, been granted tothe Duke of York ; and the question was, whether 
Cape Breton was included within the province of Nova Scotia. The Vice 
Chancellor decided that it was ; and the consequence of this decision, it is cal- 
culated, will be to pay the creditors of his late Royal Highness full 20s. to the 
pound.— London Paper. 

Mr. Fourness, of Leeds, has invented a machine of great power and ingenu- 
ity, by which he can extract the hydrogen and carbonic gases from mines, ren- 
dering them free from explosions or choke-damp. _ By this machine the ventiia- 
tion can be multiplied to an incredible extent, making the draft of air through the 
mines thirty one times greater than at present.— Wigan Gazette. 


Among the company at the Tuileries on Tuesday evening was noticed the 
amiable widow of a British naval officer, who so nobly rescued from certain de- 
struction the child of a nobleman of high distinction, during the revolution of 
1830—and who returned, as a gift to the child, the splendid offering of gratitude 
presented to her by the nobleman, praying him to let the reward consist only in 
positive silence of the transaction. 

Forster has discovered a great number of fine paintings of the 14th century in 
achapel at Padua, which had long been employed as a depository for old timber 
and various articles. The paintings were covered with a sort of slime, on the 
removal of which they appeared in excellent preservation. 

Stéam Navigation of the Mediterranean.—The ordinary correspondence of 
Trieste, of the 26th April, announces that very shortly thirty steamboats will be 
put upon the Mediterranean, by the Austrian Lloyd’s Company ; some of these 
vessels are to ply between Trieste and Ancona, at the rate of 4s. 6d. the trip esch 


passage, and others between Trieste and Athens, at the rate of 22s. 6d. each 
person. 


A Commoner.—Equivocal as the word commoner has become in England, 
and misunderstood as it is abroad, one may be pardoned for wishing that influen- 
tial journals (like the “Times’) would not use it without first reflecting on the 
consequences. In calling Sir R. Peel “ the first commoner of England,” the 
editor of that paper meant, no doubt, in hiscomments on the Glasgow dinner, to 
confer on him a proud distinction ; and one might be satisfied with it, if Eng- 
land were the world. But the ‘ Times’ travels into other countries, where the 
expression alluded to will have the effect of dishonoring the man it was intended 
to eulogise. Nothing, perhaps, has operated to undervalue the Baronetage more 
than speaking of its members as commoners, in contra-distinction to the sons of 
Peers. Who can be more noble than Sir James Graham, the descendant of the 
renowned Grame (who, A. D., 404, commanded King Fergus the Second’s 
army,) and of the heiress of an immediate branch of the Royal family of Stuart 
or than Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Lord Lieutenant of two counties, and 
twenty-second representative of Cadrod Hard, Lord of Talybolion, A. D. 1100? 
or than Sir William Molesworth, whose ancestor attended King Edward I. to the 
holy war? Yet, if their sons went abroad for pleasure or instruction, and were to 





‘* « Certainly,’ said the traveller. 


“ « Well, I picked out one that looked to my likin’—a good substantial stick, 
with an ivory top to it—for I seen that the goold-headed ones was so dear | 
couldn’t come up to them; and so says J, ‘Give me a howld of that,’ says 
I—and I took a grip iv it. I never was so surprised in my life. I thought to get 
a good, brave handful of a solid stick, but my dear, it was well it didn’t fly out 
o’ my hand almost, it was so light. ‘Phew!’ says I, ‘what sort of a stick is 
this?’ ‘I tell you it’s not a stick, but a cane,’ says he. ‘ Faith! I believe you,’ 
says I. ‘You see how good and light it is,’ says he. Think o’ that, sir !—to 
call a stick good and light—as if there be any good in life ina stick that wasn’t 
heavy, and could sthrick a good blow! ‘Is it jokin’ you are?’ says]. Don't 
you feel it yourself?’ says he. ‘ Throth, I can hardly feel it at all,’ says I. 
‘ Sure that’s the beauty of it,’ says he. Think o’ the ignorant vagabone !—to 
call a stick a beauty that was as light a’most as a bulrush! ‘And so you can 
hardly feel it !’ says he, grinnin’. ‘ Yis, indeed,’ says I ; and what's worse, | 
don’t think I could make any one else feel it either.” ‘Oh! you want a stick to 
bate people with !’ says he. ‘To be sure,’ says [; ‘ sure that’s the use of a 
stick.’ ‘ To knock the sinsis out o’ people! says he, grinnin’ again. ‘ Sartinly,’ 
says‘I, ‘if they’re saucy’—looking hard at him at the same time. ‘ Well, these 
is only walkin’-sticks,’ says he. ‘ Throth, you may say runnin’-sticks,’ says I, 
‘ for you daren’t stand before any one with sucha ¢hraneen as that in your fist.’ 
‘ Well, pick out the heaviest o’ them you plaze,’ says he ; ‘take your cheice.’ 
So I wint pokin’ and rammagin’ among thim, and if you believe me, there wasn’t 
a stick in their whole shop worth a kick in the shins—divil a one !” 

“* « But why did you require such a heavy stick for the priest !’ 

‘« « Bekase there is not a man in the parish wants it more,’ said Rory. 

“ «Ts he so quarrelsome, then ?’ said the traveller. 

“* «No, but the greatest o’ peacemakers,’ said Rory 

“¢ Then what does he want the heavy stick for?’ 

‘«* © For wallopin’ his floek, to be sure,’ said Rory. 

‘* * Walloping !’ said the traveller, choking with laughter. 

* Oh! you may laugh,’ said Rory, ‘pon my sowl! you wouldn't laugh if you 
wor undher his hand, for he has a brave heavy one, God bless him and spare 
him to us!” 

*** And what is all this walloping for.’ 

“Why, sir, whin we have a bit of a fight, for fun, or the regular faction one, 
at the fair, his reverence sometimes hears of it, and comes av coorse.’ 

“+ Good God!’ said the traveller in real astonishment, ‘ does the priest join the 
battle 1” 

“No, no, no, no, sir! I see you're quite a stranger in the counthry. The 
priest ioin in !—Oh! by nomanes. But he comes and stops it ; and, av, coorse, 
the only way he can stop it is, to ride into thim, and wallop thim all round before 
him, and disparse thim—scatter thim like chaff before the wind, and it’s the best 
o’ sticks he requires for that same.” 

« But might he not have his heavy stick on purpose for that purpose, and make 
use of a lighter one on other occasions !’ 

“As for that matter, sir,’ said Rory, ‘there’s no knowin’ the minit he might 
want it, for he is often necessiated to have recoorse to it. It might be, going 
through the village, the public-house is too full, and in he goes and dhrives thim 
out. Oh! it would delight your heart to see the style he clears a public-house 
in, in no time !’ 

“ But wouldn't his speaking to them answer the purpose as well? 

“Oh no! he doesn’t like to throw away his discoorse on thim ; and why should 
he!—he keeps that for the blessed althur on Sunday, which is a fitter place for 
it: besides, he does not like to be severe on us.’ 

« ¢ Severe '’ said the traveller in surprise, ‘ why, haven't you said that he thrashes 
you on all occasions *”’ ; : 

«“¢Yis sir? but what o’ that ?—sure that’s nothin’ to his tongue—his word ts 
like swoords or razhoas, I may say: we're used toa lick of a stick every day, 
but not to sich language as his reverence sometimes murthers us with whin we 
displaze him. Oh! it’s terrible, so it is, to have the weight of his tongue on you . 
Throth! I'd rather let him bate me from this till to-morrow, than have one angry 
word from him.’ ‘ 

“T see, then, he must have a heavy stick, said the traveller. 

“«To be sure he must, sir, at all times ; and that was the reason I was so par- 
ticular in the shop; and afther spendin’ over an hour—would you believe it ’— 
divil a stick I could get in the place fit fora child, muchlessa man. * * 

“+ But about the gridiron?’ . 

“Sure I’m tellin’ you about it,’ said Rory: ‘ only I’m not come to it yet. You 
see,’ continued he, ‘I was so disgusted with them shopkeepers in Dublin, th at 
my heart was fairly broke with their ignorance, and I seen they knew nothin’ at 
all about what I wanted, and so I came away without anything for his reverence, 
though it was on my mind all this day on the road ; and comin’ through the last 
town in the middle o’ the rain, I thought of a gridiron.’ 














meet at a foreign Court such a man as the late master fashioner, Baron Stultz, 
they would run the risk of being postponed to a person who in England would have 
been only too happy to have had the honor of making their father’s breeches ! 
And this would arise entirely out of the misconstruction which is put on our word 
“‘commoner.”’ —Position of Baronets of Britain. 

Want of Memory.—An anecdote is related in the ‘* Psychological Magazine ”’ 
of a German statesman, who having called at a gentleman’s house, the servants 
of which not knowing him, was asked for his name, which he had, however, so 
totally forgotton, that “he was under the necessity of turning round to a friend, 
and saying with great earnestness, “ Pray tell me who I am, for I cannot recol- 
lect.” 

An individual, named Louis Libert, died lately at La Bassée, France, aged 81. 
He was the elder of the cock-fighters in his province, and was surnamed My 
Lord. 'Two societies of cock-fighters met to attend his funeral. An armour 
and the plumages of three cocks, decked with flowers, were placed on his coffin. 
The orator of the funeral speech held a large cock’s feather in his hand, which, 
at the conclusion, he threw on the coffin as a token of homage and farewell. 

On Monday last, Mr. James Orchard, the celebrated diver, walked under water 
from the Pier-head, at Bridport, to the buoy, a distance of ‘half a mile, and from 
thence landed on the beach, east of the harbour, to the gratification of about 
2,000 spectators. — Somerset Gazette. 

On the breaking up of the various workhouses on forming the Plympton 
Union, a labouring man of the name of Trehan, who had been receiving paro- 
chial relief out of and in the workhouse at Meavy for more than twenty years- of- 
fered £200 for the house rather than be turned out of his favourite residence.— 
West Briton. 

— Reschid Bey, the Turkish Ambassador, gave the first of a series of grand 
entertainments on Monday, in honour of the birth-day of the Grand Seignior, to 
his Majesty's Cabinet Ministers. The front of his Excellency’s residence in the 
Regent's Park was illuminated with a splendid crescent and star in variegated 
lamps, and a military band were in attendance in the hall, who performed favourite 
marches and overtures during the evening. 


Character of the French People, drawn by Barras.— The French are @ 
strange people; agitation is their element, and they cannot be kept tranquil. 
Such is their taste for violent emotions, that repose is painful tothem. When 
they complan of inertness, they mean to say, ‘ We rise and go to bed to-day 
just as we did yesterday andthe day before ; this is too wearisome, Release us 
from this insipid state of existence.’ "—LEvenings with Prince Cambaceres. 

The Abbé Raynalobserves, that the use of tea has contributed more to the 
sobriety of the Chinese than the severest laws, the most eloquent discussions, Or 
the best treatises on morality. 

On May eve the people of the Isle of Man have from time immemorial burned 
all the whin bushes in the island, conceiving that they burn the witches and fairies 
which are beleived by them to take refuge there. After sun-set the island pre- 
sented the appearance of an universal conflagration ; and to the stranger to our 
customs it must appear most strange to see old and young persons gathering 
peculiar herbs, and placing them at their doors and in their dwellings, for the purpose 
of preventing the entrance of “ warlocks.”—Mona’s Herald. 

Satirical Publication. —An advertisement in the Limerick Star, from a person 
named Michael Sellers, states that he has given up the publication of a periodical 
which he was sorry had hurt the feelings of many of his fellow-citizens. - 
says—* I believe satire to be unlucky, and would never recommend it as a Te 
industry to any person again. I now apologise to both God and man. e 
Limerick Tattler is extinct, and my conscience is relieved !” 


Prince Estethazy’s castle of Porchtenstein, near Oldenbourg 1 Austria, con- 
tains an armoury of 4,000 stand of arms, and a treasure composed of jewels of 
immense value, A statute of the house of Esterhazy obliges the head of this 
illustrious family to augment these riches. In 1809 Oldenbourg was ane 
by the French army. A detachment of cavalry marched to Porchtenstein ; t ° 
soldiers of Prince Esterhazy, who garrisoned the fort, refused to open the gates ; 
the detachment retired, and the fort and the treasure it contained were preserv- 
edto the propretor. The family of Esterhazy is said to be the only great con: 
tinental house which enjoys the privileges of the feudal nobility of the early ages. 


How to Get On.—The Apothecary Method.—{From the Pickwick ep 
“Don’t you see?” said Bob ; “ he goes up to a house, rings the — e pt per 
a packet of medicine without a.direction into the servant's hand, 9 . z shel 
Servant takes it into the dining parlour ; master opens it and aa to autien. 
‘ draught to be taken at bed time—pills as before—lotion as — an pened - 
From Sawyer’s, late Nockemorf’s. Physicians’ prescriptions rr’y I om 
and all the rest of it. Shows it to his wife—she reads the label ve ecboren 
to the servants—they read the label. Next day the boy calls; ry 
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tnistake—immense business—great many parcels to deliver—Mr. Sawyer’s com- 
pliments—late Nockemorf.’ The name gets known, and that’s the thing, my 
boy, in the medical way ; bless your heart, old fellow, its better than all the ad- 
vertising in the world. We have got one four ounce botue that’s been to half 
the houses in Bristol, and has’nt done yet.” 





GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
DR. BUCKLAND’S BBIDGEWATER TREATISE. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. 

To trace the history of remote events, and to investigate the manners of an- 
cient nations, has given occupation to the highest talents of the philosopher and 
the antiquary ; and m this interesting enquiry, mouldering records, decaying monu- 
teats, fabulous legends, and the sibylline leaves of tradifion, have yielded their 
respective tributes to the ancient history of man. But though the course of 
civilisation has suffered no interruption, and no physical convulsions have dis 
turbed the later progress of our species, yet the details, even of probable history, 
carry us back but a little way into the dark recesses of antiquity, and we soon 
reach the epoch when truth and fable are inseparab'y blended. At this limit of 
our knowledge the records of inspiration fortunately come to our aid. From 
them we learn the the origin of the human family—the early history of our race 





| have the satisfaction to find, that in nature there is wisdom, system, and consis- 


habited by these animals, which are proper to that fluid medium. If, therefore, 
we knew the natural history of these solid parts, and could trace the operations 
of the globe, by which they had been formed, we would have some means for 
computing the time through which those species of animals have continued to 
live’ * * * And he concludes his essay with the following remarkable pas- 
sages :— This, however, alters nothing with regard to the nature of those opera- 
tions of the globe. The system is still the same. It only protracts the indefi- 
nite space of time in its existence, while it gives us a view of another distinct 
period of the living world; that is to say, the world which we inhabit is com- 
posed of the materials, not of the earth, which was the immediate predecessor of 
the present, but of the earth, which in ascending from the present, we consider 
as the third, and which had preceded the land that was above the surface of the 
sea, while our present land was yet beneath the waters of the ocean. | There are 
three distinct successive periods of existence, and each of these is, in our mea- 
surement of time, a thing of indefinite duration. 

‘‘We have now got to the end of our reasoning ; we have no data further to 
conclude immediately from that which actually is: but we have got enough; we 


tency. For having, in the natural history of this earth, seen a succession of 
worlds, we may from this conclude that there is a system in nature, in like man- 





-—the catastrophic which swept them from the face of the earth—the repeopling | 
of the globe, and the dispersion into distant lands of the various tribes which ani- | 
utated its surface. 

This brief chronicle,even when extended by the minuter details of profane 
history, is but the monograph of a single genus of living beings, which, in its un- | 
disturbed occupation of the globe, has suffered no change in its physical or intel- | 
icetwal organization. Endowed with superior inte!ligence, man regarded himself | 
as the undisputed sovereign of the world around him. ‘The cattle on a thousand | 
hills were at his disposal—the mighty deep yielded her treasures to his skill—and | 
the savage denizens of the mountain and the forest became tr.butary to his pow- 
er. His charter for these vested rights he found in the inspired page ; and from 
the command to subdue the earth, and to exercise dominion over its living tenants, 
he drew the inference that their final cause was to increase his luxuries, and to 
extend his dominion. 

‘These views of the ancient history of the world, though universally received, 
have been singularly modified by the lights of modern science. Within the 
bowels of the earth the geologist has discovered the hieroglyphies of her pri- 
mzval annals during thousands of years before it was occupied by his own race. 
inscribed on inarble tablets—encased in the pedestals of the everlasting hills— 
these symbols have been preserved from the destroying power of man and the 
elements; and time has respected the only records of its own lengthened duration 
Gathered in fragments from remote countries, and at distant periods, the elements 
of this new language were at first rude and mysterious. ‘The leaves to which it 
had been consigned often perished during their development, and it required the 
united services ot thousands of labourers to decipher one sentence of the sub- 
terranean record. ‘The disclosures thus made, though by no means ambiguous, 
were at first received with distrust and fear. The few who were first admitted to 


its secrets, anticipated the conflict between science and religion; and dreaded | 


that the geolozist, like the astronomer, might be summoued to the bar of some 
modern inquisition. Conscious, however, that one truth could never be at vari- 
ance with anotier, the patient geologists pursued their labour; and in less than 
half a century, they have created a new depaitment of knowledge, which, in 
point of philosophical importance and scientific interest, will not yield to the most 
exalted of the physical sciences. They have mae all antiquity modern, by car- 
rying us back to periods that preceded its commencement—they have outstripped 
the theologian, by discovering the true interpretation of the first page of sacred 
writ—and have proved, by infallible evidence, that, previous to the creation of 
man, the earth was inhabited by races of animals that were suscessively over- 
whelmed by great and destructive convulsions ; and that new races, different from 
those which preceded them, and from those which now occupy our globe, were 
created by the immediate interposition of divine power. 

The preoccupancy of the earth by the animal world during cycles of long 
enduiance, and its present joint tenancy by man and the lowest creation, 
we two striking facts which hold out to us unequivocal indications of the future 
‘The present ts doubtless the first cycle of the intellectual occupation of the globe ; 
and when we consult the past, we read in its buried monuments, that this also 
must terminate. May not this, then, be the first of a series of cycles, at whose 
close the existing races of living beings, and the gorgeous fabrics of national 
vanity, shall yield their haughty relics to the sport and desolation of the clements? 
ven the sacred volume forewarns us of the coming day, when the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat,—-when the earth, and the works that are therein, 
shall be burnt up ;—and when new heavens and a new earth shall replace the 
ruins of a world 

‘These views of the former and the future condition of the earth may appear 


even to some of our well-informed readers as bordering upon the marvellous ; | 


’ 


while others will not fail to consider them as incompatible with the sober deduc- 


‘taons of reason. The natural history of our carly days extended no farther than | 


the class of creations which the earth’s surface presented to our view , and the 
erder of things which were offered to our eontemplation had no higher origin than 
the hebdomadal arrangements which preceded the creation of man. Ne well 


the earth and all that was therein were created in the short period of six days ; 
nor were these convictions shaken, when facts, perplexing and unaccountable, did 
press themselves upon the notice of geologists 


| 
| 
ascertained facts or striking deductions run counter to the pious convietiOn that | 


In the prevailing opinions re- 
specting an universal deluge, the geologist found a ready explanation of all his 
difficulties. This was the catastrophe to which he referred the existence of 
marine deposits at the tops of the highest mountains; and to its wruptions he 
ascribed the inegualities on the earth’s surface—the marks of violent action which 
have dislocated and upheaved even its solid strata—whilst its competency to 
account for these diversified phenomena was eked out by the encroaching power 
of the sea—the bursting of lakes—the devastations of the avalanche and the 
giacier—the sand-floods of tropical climates, and the local desolations of the 
woleano and the earthquake. 

In this dark age ot geology her science rested on the two assumptions that the 
world was made in six days, and was afterwards overwhelmed in the waters of an 
universal deluge ; and hence arose a series of erroneous positions impregnable to 
human reason, because guarded with all the sanctities of religious belief. The 
primitive waters of the globe were held to be an universal menstruum, capable of 
dissolving the most refractory substances, and the primitive mountains them- 
selves, the metallic ores, the hardest gems, and even the adamant itself, were 
supposed to be chemical precipitates from this chaotic fluid. In this way did the 
rude architects of ovr planet surround its nucleus with a succession of universal 
formations, like the coats of an onion, and hand it over to the apprentice skill of 
diurnal operations, to fashion it into the picturesque, the beautiful, and the 
sublime. 

We should have experienced some difficulty in believing that such doctrines 
had recommended themselves to the acceptance of sound minds, and still more 
that they had been taught in the present age, and in our own universities, had we 
not seen in the history of the past, and in the events of our own day, that the 
highest demands of trath, and the best interests of mankind, are invariably sacri- 
ficed when religion is intruded into questions of science and civil policy. Preju- 
dice 1s then arrayed against knowledge ; and reason stands the shackled victim of 
tgperance and faaticism. The persecution of Galileo for maintaining doctrines 
which had been previously demonstrated by a pious and exemplary ecclesiastic, is 
fraught with deep instruction to every friend to religion; but a still more impres- 
sive lesson is now read to them in the recent triumphs of geological diseovery 
“That serence which was branded as antichristrian, and even atheistical, has placed 
its most obnox ous doctrines beyond the reach of cavil ; and has converted these 
very doctrines into the most powerful auxiliaries both of natural and revealed 
© -ligion. 

‘Lhe rapidity with which this revolution has been affected is not the least of its 


ner as, from seeing revolutions of the planets, it is calculated that there is a sys- 
tem by which they are intended to continue those revolutions. But if the sue- 
cession of worlds is established in the system of nature, it is in vain to look 
for any thing higher in the origin of the earth. ‘The result, therefore, of our 
present enquiry is, that we find no vestige of a beginning—no prospect of an 
end.” 

These enlarged and philosophical views, which he subsequently expanded into 
a more perfect work, attracted the attention of men of kindred genius ; and in 
his native metropolis he found many individuals of celebrity and talent who 
adopted his theory, and Mterested themselves in its development. The most 
distinguished of these were Dr. Black, Professor Playfair, Sir James Hall, Sir 
John Leslie, Dr. Hope, Lord Selkirk, Lord Meadowbank, Mr. Clark, of Eldin, 
and his son the late Lord Eldon ; and at a later period Lord Webb Seymour, Sir 
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some improvement in the prices of cotton, the large holders will experience con- 
siderable difficulty in meeting their obligations. It is stated as a curious fact 
that East India cotton has been sold in Liverpool for exportation to Canton. At 
the present prices it costs less to send it from England to Canton, than from 
India. 

The bill for the abolition of the church rate was read a second time, on the 
25th, and carried by a majority of five only, which was considered so small a ma- 
jority for the ministerial measure, as to amount tu an indication that the present 
administration was near its end; it had even been currently reported, that Lord 
Melbourne had tendered his resignation, but this was afterwards contradicted, 

The State Ball at St. James’s Palace, in honor of the Princess Victoria’s 18th 
birthday, took place on the 24th, but neither the King nor Queen were able to 
attend. The Princess is heiress presumptive to the British throne and realms, 
and Ministers were making arrangements for allowing her an outfit and establish- 
ment suited to her exalted destination, now that she has become of age. 

The French papers were much occupied with the preparations for the approach- 
ing marriage of the Duke of Orleans. ‘The intended bride had arrived at Potz- 
dam on the 16th, where she was received by the King of Prussia with expressions 
of much satisfaction at her union with the royal family of France. 

Accounts from the Mauritius of Ieb. 19, state that a tremendous hurricane had 
been felt in that Island, which had done much injury to the crops. 

London, May 25th.—4 o’clocs—Consols for the account closed at 91} a }. 
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COLONIAL GRIEVANCES—NOVA SCOTIA. 

The usual business of the Nova Scotia Legislature, was naturally impeded at 
its last session, by certain members of the Lower House, acting under the belief 
that the colony was ina state of hopeless oppression and misrule. After sundry 
Debates, Resolutions, and Retractions, the House of Assembly at length on the 
13th April, adopted an address to the King, in which was embodied the whole 
mass of provincial grievances in the most concentrated form. His Majesty's 





George Mackenzie, and Mr. Allan. Cherishing for their master all the respect 
which profound science could command, and all the affection which private | 
worth could inspire, many of his disciples accompanied him in his geological 
tours,—delineated for him the most interesting phenomena,—and assisted him in 
the extension of his theoretical views, and in the confirmation of them by direct 
experiment. 

In visiting the scenery at St Abb’s Head, where some of the party saw, for the 
first time, the clearest evidence of the theory they had espoused, they were ani- 
mated with all the enthusiasm with which great truths first break upon the mind. 
‘“ We felt ourselves necessarily carried back to the time when the schistus on 
which we stood was yet at the bottom of the sea, and when the sandstone before 
us wag only beginning to be deposited, in the shape of sand or mud, from the 
waters of asuperincumbent ocean. An epocha still more remote presented itself, 
wherever the most ancient of these rocks, instead of standing upright in vertical 
beds, lay in horizontal planes at the bottom of the sea, and was not yet disturbed 
by that immeasurable force which has burst asunder the solid pavement of the 
globe. Revolutions still more remote appeared in the distance of this extraor- 
dinary perspective. The mind seemed to grow giddy by looking so far into the 
abyss of time; and while we listened with earnestness and admiration to the 
philosopher who was now unfolding to us the order and series of these wonderful 
| events, we became sensible how much farther reason may sometimes go than 
imagination can venture to follow.” 

These were the noble words of Professor Playfair,—a favourite disciple, who 
afterwards became the illustrator of the Huttonian Theory, and by the closeness 
of his argument, and the richness of his eloquence, invested it with all the splen- 
dour of original discovery. Quitting the rich iields of physical science, he found 
an ample equivalent in the fascination ef geological enquiry. Over the wild 
speculations of cosmology he first threw the reins of mathematical reasoning, 
and guided them with all the caution of the inductive philosophy. 





From this system of geology all assumption were sedulously excluded. No 
inquisition was held over the * origin of things ;’ and no attempts made to offend 
the cherished opinions of the age. Inthe destructive agency of gravity and the 
elements, the Huttonians recognised the forces by which the elevated lands were 
vradually worn down and transferred by the rivers to the bottom of the sea. In 
the voleano and the earthquake, they witnessed the energy of that subterranean 
power which indurated and again elevated the submarine deposits ; while its 
actual effects were displayed in the emergence of new Islands, in the formation of 
| new mountains, and in the elevation and depression of extensive tracts of land. 
|The great convulsion of the globe, however,—the dislocation of its strata, the 
upheaving of its molten bowels, and the entombment of its living occupants,— 
| were events which man could neither have witnessed nor recorded. The tranquil 
deluge of the Scriptures could not have shattered the solid framework of the 


Council, however, against which the complaints were chiefly devoted, lost no 
time in drawing up a reply, aud sending it forward to his Majesty. It is our pur- 
pose now to lay before our readers the charges and defence, seriatim, that our 
readers may be able to form some definite opimion of the merits of the case. We 
begin with the second clause of the address of the Assembly, the first being 
merely the preamble. 

May it please your Majesty. 

2. Inthe Infancy of this Colony its whole Government was necessarily vested 
in a Governor and Council; and, even afler a Representatice Assembly was 
granted, the practice of choosing Members of Council almost exclusively from 
the heads of Departments, and persons resident in the cayntal, was still pursued : 
and, witha single exception, has been continued for the last turty years. The 
practical effects of this system have been in the highest degree injurious to the 
best interests of the country ; inasmuch as one entire branch of the Legislature 
has generally been composed of men, who, froma defieiency of local knowledge, 
or from the natural bias inerdent to their official s‘ations, were not qualified to de- 
cide upon the wants or just claims of the people ; by which the efforts of the Re- 
presentative Branch were, in many instanves, neutralized, or rendered of no 
avail. 

On this the Council made the following observations :— 

The first complaint stated in the Address is, that Members of Council have 
been chosen, almost exclusively, from the Heads of Departments and from per- 
sons resident in the Capital, who, from a deficiency of local knowledge, or from 
the natural bias incident to their official stations, were not qualified to decide upon 
the wants or just claims of the people. 

It is not necessary now to consider whether it was wise to select Members of 
Council from the Heads of Departments or not, as no recent instance of such se- 
lection has taken place. 

The Chief Justice, the Bishop, the collector of the Customs, and the Collec- 
tor of Imposts are now the only Public Officers at the Board, and nearly twenty 
years have elapsed since the last was appointed—the eight junior Members are all 
gentlemen unconnected with the Government by any other office than that of 
Members of the Council. It seems difficult, therefore, to assign any reason for 
bringing that forward among the list of Grievances. 

The residence of the Members of the Council in the Capital is next com- 
plained of. 

If the King’s Representative were now called upon to supply the names of 
Gentlemen residing in the Country qualified to become Legislative Councillors, 
who would be willing to perform their duty without remuneration. H. M. Coun 
cil are of opinion that his Excellency would feel great difficulty im making such no- 
mination. 





globe, nor burst its adamantine pavement. ‘These were the events of successive 
revolutions, extending far beyoud the period of his occupancy ; and in tracing the 
remains of organic life from the most recent to the most ancient formations, we 
learn the mortifying lesson, that the whole duration of human society, lengthened 
as it seems to us, is scarcely an unitin that extended chronology which acknow- 
ledges no ‘beginning,’ save that ‘in which the Lord created the heavens and 
| the earth.’ 

These grand and exciting views of the alternate decay and renovation of the 
earth’s surface, in place of being opposed to any religious principle, or employed 
to support any sceptical opinions, were unceasingly urged by their anthor as the 
strongest evidences of bonevolent design ; and were calculated by their very na- | 
ture to impress on the human heart those sentiments of humility and awe, which 
are so readily learned, and so quickly effaced. However deeply we may feel that 
all earthly glory shall perish, and however forcibly it has been impressed upon us 
that the storied urn shall crumble, and the gorgeous palace fall, it is yet a more 
awful conviction that the cloud-capt hills shall find a grave in the hollows of the 


power which overwhelmed them. 

These, however, were not the feelings either of rival theorists or of political 
divines. The one sustained their feeble arguinent by an appeal to Scripture ; 
whilst the guardians of our faith marshalled themselves against truths eternal 
and immutable. Dr. Hutton was not ina position to feel very keenly the as- 
saults thus made upon his theory; but Professor Playfair, who had in early life 
| held a living in the Church, and was now placed in the responsible situation of | 

a teacher of youth in our metropolitan university, had reasen to be more sen- 
| sitive under the groundless charges brought against his opinions. He defended 
the theory of his friend with his accustomed eloquence, and his opponents must 
have felt, if they had any feeling, that they were equally incompetent to fathom 
the depths of science, and to clear up the obscurities of Scripture. 
It has been well observed by Mr. Lyell, ‘ that the party feeling excited against 
the Huttonian doctrines, and the open disregard of candour and temper in the 
controversy, will hardly be credited by our readers, unless we recall to their re- 
collection that the mind of the English public was at that time in a state of fe- 
verish excitement. * * * The heretical volcanists were now openly as- 
sailed in England by imputations of the most illiberal kind. We cannot esti- 
mate the malevolence of such a persecution by the pain which similar in- 
sinuations might now inflict; for though charges of infidelity and atheism must 
at all times be odious, they were injurious in the extreme at that moment of po- 
litical excitement 3; and vt was better, perhaps, for a man’s good re ception m S0- 
crety, that his moral character should have been traduced, than that he should 
become a mark: for these poisoned weapons.’* 





° Principle s of Geology, vol. i.. p. 65, 67. 
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TWO DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 





remarkable characters. ‘I'he persecution and the triumph are events within our 
own recollection ; and several of the parties are now enjoying, in the maturity of | 
age, the ascendancy of the opinions for which they so ardently combated. 
Although Moro, and some of the Italian geologists, obtained in the phe 
fossil remains a glimpse of tl 


nomena of | 
1¢ dawning truth, yet it was not upon this field that 
the great struggic was to be maintained between truth and error. Our country- 
man, Dr. Hutton, had the honour of sustaining the first assault from the enemies 
of reason. Jn his * Dissertation on the ‘ Theory of the Earth.’ which he read to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh in the spring of 1785, and which has never been 
suificiently 





ppreciated for the soundness and inge nuity of its arguments, he re- 
nounced at once the attempt to reconcile the phenomena of geology with the 
ecent creation of the world ; and, from the present state of our glove, ke endea- 
weured to trace eanses which have operated in the p 


st, and which are 
likely to continne in the future. 


‘The Mosaic history,’ says he, ‘ places 
the beginning of mai 1 at no great distance ; and 


there has not beea found. 
n natural history, 


any document by which a high antiquity might be aitributed 
© the human race. But this is not the case with regard to the inferior 
species of animals, particularly those which inhabit the ocean and its shores. We 
find in natural history monuments which prove that these animals had long e 





xisted, 
me extremely 


ore _ It is thas that, 
«nm findiug the relics of the animals of every kind in the solid body of ovr earth, | 
. = | 


1 natural history of those animals is proved 


and we thus procure a measure for the computation of a period of t 
} l i 
remote, though far from being precisely ascertained. * * * 





) 
l, which includes a certain pertion of 
time; and tor the ascertaining this portion of time, we must again have recourse 
ts the regular operations of this world. We shall thus arrive at facts waich in- | 
; ‘ Line | 


cate a period to which no other species of chronology is able to remount. | 
* * e a » > in 
* We find the marks of marine animals in the most solid parts of the 

cars; consequently, these solid parts have been formed after the ocean was i: 


} don. ‘The state of the Money Market there, and of the Cotton Market at Liver- 


By the Parthenon, at Boston. 


The following is next in order of grievances. 

3. Among the many proofs that might he adduced of the evils arising from the 
imperfect structure of the Upper Branch, it is only necessary to refer to the unsuc- 
cessful efforts of the Assembly to extend to the outports the advantages of Foreign 
Trade—to the enormous sums which it was compelled, aftera long struggle, to 
resign, for the support of the Customs Establishment—to the difficulties thrown in 
the way of a just and liberal system of education—and to the recent abortive at- 
tempts to abolish the unconstitutional and obnoxious fees, taken by the Judges of 
the Supreme Court. 

To which the Legislative Council reply. 

To the variows charges contained in the third clause of the Address, it may be 
observed, that the opposition made by the Council to extend to the Outports the 
the advantages of Foreign Trade, is confined to the representations which they 
made on the 16th May, 1834, and submitted to H. M. Government. 

‘That report was founded on the conviction that the extension sought for by 


: 4 , . A sse , ave fee , : _ Pp wien , 
deep, and shall again rise above its retreating waves—majestic obelisks to the | the House of Assembly would have the effect of counteracting the Provisions of 


the Act of the Imperial Parliament for regulating Foreign Trade—facilitate 
smuggling—diminish the Provincial Revenue—injure the Fair Trader—increase 
the expenses of the Customs Departinent, and operate injuriously upon British 
and Colonial Shipping. 

Fora statement of these views the Council refer to the representation herein 
before alluded to, by which it will be seen that although they were opposed to the 
genera! extension of the ree Port System to the whole Province, they did not 
advocate the confinement to Halifax only. 

That the Council took any part in determining upon the amount of the sum 
which the House of Assembly states it was compelled to resign for the support 
of the Customs Establishment is distinctly denied. ‘The Council only concurred 
in the Bill which the House of Assembly passed to give effect to the arrange- 
ment which now exists. 

The Council are at a loss to know to what the House of Assembly allude, in 
stating that the Council have interposed difficulties to the introduction of a just 
and liberal system of education. The Council are and ever have been earnestly 
desirous to promote liberal Education—but as that cannot be done without the 
provision of Funds adequate to the object, it is the province of the House of 
Assembly, and not of the Council to provide them. The Council would readily 
concur in any judicious system which the House of Assembly would originate to 
promote so desirable an object. 

The Council deferred the consideration of the Bills sent up by the House of 
Assembly to abolish the Chief Justice’s Fees, because they would not legislate 
upon a subject which, if brought under their consideration at all, should have been 
brought before them in their judicial and not in their legislative capacity. 

All the Chief Justice’s Predecessors in office had received those Fees, except 
for two years, during which a commutation was given for them to that Officer by 
Law, out of the Public Treasury, and no provision was made in those Bills for 
any such commutation. 

If any grievance existed a remedy should have been sought by Law here, and 





An arrival at Boston furnishes us with two days later intelligence from Lon- 


pool, seems improving. Accounts had, however, not yet been received of the | 
Suspension of Specie payments here, and we look with much anxiety for the ef- | 
fect which the receipt of intelligence of that event will produce 

The Ministerial majority on the second reading of the Church Rate Bill is so 
=< ¢ if +} sada . ‘ ‘2 ’ 7 
small, that if the precede nts of former adminisicaiions are regarded, the dissolu- 
tion of the present Cabinet would follow as a natural consequence 


aa on ; 
The London Times of the 25th inst. says : 





' Lo “* The abundance of money at the 
Stock Exchange induces the apprehension that we may have a new influx of for- | 
eign securities, and the exchanges be once more turned against us. 


The remedy | 
is easy and obvious enoug 


gh, but it is not easy to induce those who have the power | 
to apply it. The bank should bring the dead weight to market. This is so clear 

a policy, under present circumstances, that were the Directors not deterred by the | 
paramount consideration with them, of keeping up the amount of the dividend, | 
there could be no doubt of their willingness to resort to it without delay, especial. | 
ly bound as they are to give all the assistance that may be required to the Ameri- 
can houses. y 


They cannot make money scarce by any management out of doors | 
that would not be a breach of such implied engagement on their part, and they 
could not reach the stock exchange by any other process whatever except that of 
selling public securities. At a fair price, the dead weight annuity would find | 
ready purchasers, end its introduction would check at once the influx of foreign 


stock, probably in some degree of American bank paper.” 


At Liverpool, the state of business was rather more favourable. ‘The news of 


the suspension of specie payments in this country had not reached England 


| Some tolerably large sales of cotton had taken place at Liverpool, chiefly of | Members of the Council, and 


had the decision proved unsatisfactory, an appeal lay to His Majesty and His Privy 
Council in England. 

But the House of Assembly without seeking for redress in a Court of Law, 
applied directly to His Majesty ; and the answer to their Address as communica- 
ted by the Right Honorable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, should 
have prevented the House of Assembly from introducing this subject as a griev- 
ance chargeable upon the Council. 

We now introduce Grievance Number. 

4. While the population of this Province is composed, as appears by the last 
Census, taken in 1827, of 28,659 Members of the Episcopal Church, and 115,- 
195 Dissenters, which proportions may be assumed as fair at the present time, 
yet the appointments tothe Council have secured to the Members of the Church, em- 
bracing tut one fifth of the population, a clear and decided majority at the Board. 
They have now inthat Body nine Members. The Presbyterians, who out-number 
them by about nine thousand, have but two—the Catholics, who are nearly equal, 
but one—while the Baptists, amounting by the Census of the same year, to 
19,790, and the Methodists to 9,498, and ali other Sects and Denominations, are 
without any of their Members ina Body whose duty it is to legisiate for all. The 
Catholic Bishop has no seal ut the Council Board, and Clerzymen of that and 
other Denominations are, as they ought to be, excluded; yet the Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church has been, since the year 1809, and still is, a Member. 

The Council again responded— 

The next complaint is, that while Dissenters in this Province are much more 
numerous than the Members of the Church of England, nine Churchmen are 
| only two Presbyterians, and one Catholic, leaving 


a} Americaa description, and at previous quotations ; but they observe that without | the numerous body of Baptists and others altogether unrepresented. 
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~The first observation that suggests itself in reply to this complaint is, that 
the Council are not the representative Branch of the Legislature, and if it were, 
it is quite a new principle of Representation to classify all the Religions Sects in 
the Country, and apportion the Representatives who are to compose a Legisla- 
tive Body according to the relative number of each. 

The language of liberality has recently been, that men should be selected for 
the discharge of political duties without reference to their religious creeds, but 
this liberality it appears must not be extended to the Members of the Establish- 
ed Church. i 

H. M. Council are confident that with the exception of the Bishop, who rarely 
attends their meetings, not one gentleman was ever called to the Council on ac- 
count of his being a member of the Church, but solely because the Governor for 
the time being thought him an eligible person. 

Admitting the relative numbers of the various religious sects in this Province 
to be correctly stated in the Address, the people themselves have not acted 
upon this new principle of Representation, for it will be found that a much 
sreater number of Churchmen have been clected, and are now Members of the 
Representative Branch of the Legislature than this principle would warrant. 

The numerous body of Dissenters in this Province, contains many persons of 
intelligence and respectability—but H. M. Council think it right in order to vin- 
dicate the conduct of the Governors who recommended the several Members 
who now sit at the Board to state, that a great number of the Loyalists who set- 













Che Albion. 


LL Personal friends li 
— o ~e to his 


nked to him by old associations, and wh : 

ur Oo! 0, however the 

2. Men who oe gee could aot refuse their votes.” ‘ 
: 'y ing his present sentiments, consi i 

Services gave him a paramount claim upon their support. papaverine 


3 A very n a. : : . & 
who differe H R pamong on who differed in opinion from Sir Francis, but 


aan y from his opponent, and who preferred the lesser of 
4.'T ies ; 
as he Pe atives, forming but a franction of the whole. If we also take 
we scam ion the silent mass that did not vote at all, simply because they 
eee © against Sir Francis, it will not require much penetration to per- 
servatives ‘Tenn y does not afford any ground for congratulation to the Con- 
pangs hext time they try Westminster they will discover this mortify- 
Phredd rss the result of the election cannot be received as evidence of a 
ai paler e feelings of the constituent body, it reflects indelible discredit upon 
Jiieer fo - it proves them to be inert, and deficient in energy ; and shows that 
palitioal e — of their rights has not kept pace with the increase of 
| the oan hema The most favourable construction that can be placed upon 
po c ; Sir Francis Burdett is that the altered circumstances of the coun- 
produced the great alteration which has taken place in bis opinions, and 


| that, however his departure from the princi i ife i 
| ° : : 
| destered. tos Cae principles that governed his past life is to be 
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tled in this Province after the American Revolution, were Churchmen.— | his errors forms no perms 4 for hegre mast 5 Sa > ee — S 

Among these were men of education and comparative affluence, who were then | place with some worthier representati ee the electors in failing to supply his 

better enabled to bestow a liberal Education upon their Children, than those who mushroom politicians to dictate to eon een eee 
| e 


were struggling for a subsistence in a new Country—and hence it arose that a 
greater proportion of Churechmen have often been found qualified to fill Public 
Stations, than a mere reference to their relative numbers, would have led us to 
assyme—but this accidental superiority is fast wearing away, and all recent ap- 
pointments show that the Governor cannot be justly charged with any undue 
preference to Members of the Church. Neither of the three last appointed 
Councillors, before alluded to, are Churchmen. The Master of the Rolls,—the 
Attorney General,—the Solicitor General,—the Clerk of the Crown, are all 
Dissenters, and have been appointed within these few years to their respective 
high offices, aud the patronage of the Government will be found to have been 
exercised as it respects other minor appointments, without any reference to the 
Religious Creed of the various Candidates for Office. ; 

The present period “therefore, appears to have been not very opportunely 
chosen to bring forward the presence of so many Churchmen at the Council ! 
Board, as one of the prominent grievances of Nova Scotia. 

if H. M. Council could entertain any other feeling than that of deep regret, | 
at the attempts which have been made to excite discontent in this hitherto happy 
and peaceful Province, they would be gratified to discover this proof of the dif- | 
ficulty of finding real grievances here. 

The framers and supporters of this Address have devoted a great part of the 
Session to this subject, yet this prominent grievance remains unsupported by a 
single fact—not one instance of partiality for Churchmen in the exercise of pa- | 
tronage has been adduced; but his Majesty is told, that he will readily perceive | 
that the mere circumstance of one Body of Christians having such an over- | 
whelming influence in the Council, “ has a tendency to excite a susprcion,” that 
in the distribution of patronage the fair claims of the Dissenting population are 
frequently overlooked. 

It is worthy of remark that four of the Churehmen now at the Board were 
appointed by Governors who belonged to the Church of Scotland, (Lord Dalhousie 
and Sir James Kempt,) while the three Dissenters recently called to the Council 
owe their appointments to Sir Peregrine Maitland, a zealous member of the 
Church of England. 

If the framers of this Address are ignorant of the past history of the Province, | 
it is presumptuous in them to approach the Throne with any representation upon | 
this subject If they are acquainted with it they must then know either that this | 
abuse of patronage has, or has not taken place. If it has, they should have stat- 
ed the instances—if it has not, it is not only unjust to the Council, but disre- 
spectful to His Majesty, to endeavour to excite suspicions in the Royal breast, 
which they themselves know to be unfounded. 

In connection with this complaint is the intimation of dissatisfaction, because 
the Bishop has a seat in the Council. To this complaint the reply is easy. The 
Bishop of the Established Chureh is ex-officio a member of the Council by the 
appointment of His Majesty, because that Church with its Liturgy, and Rites, 
and Ceremonies, was introduced into this Colony at its first settlement by the 
Royal Instructions, and was afterwards established by Law, in the first Session of 
the first General Assembly convened here. The Bishop is its natural and most 
proper Representative. Its interests often require explanation and protection in 
the Legislature, and such have uniformly been furnished when necessary to the 
satisfaction of the Council and as they confidently assert, without injury or just 
cause of dissatisfaction to any other denomination of christians. 

The Assembly resumed— 

5. Your Majesty will readily percewwe, that, whether designed or not, the mere 
circumstances of one body of Christians having sueh an overwhelming influence 
in the Legislative and Executive Council, has a tendency to excite suspicion that 
in the distribution of patronage, the fair claims of the Dissenting population, 
founded upon their numbers, respectalility, and intelligence, are frequently over- 
looked. his is not the only objection urged by the people of Nova Scotia, | 
against the composition of the Council, and to which it is our duty to call your | 
Majesty's attention. Two family connexions comprehend five of its members, 
and until very recently, when two of them retired from the firm, five were Copart- 
ners in one Banking Establishment: to this latter circumstance has been attri- 
luted the fuilure of the efforts of this Assembly to fix a standard of value, and 
astablish a legal currency. 


The Council again reply as follows :-— 

It is true that two family connections comprise five members of the Council. 
Two of them however are unconnected with the other three,—and the Journa's 
of the Counzil will shew that those who are connected, differ in opinon from each 
other quite as often as any other members. 

In respect to the complaint that five Members were Copartners of one Bank- 
ing Establishment.—It may be observed that one of them was a Member of the 
Council before the Copartnership was formed—another was a Merchant exten- 
sively concerned in business, who was shortly after called to the Board to {fill 
a vacancy, at atime when there was only one Commercial Member of the Council. 
When H. M. Government at home were induced to think it injudicious to con- 
tinve to appoint Judges of the Supreme Court to be Councillors, (an opinion which 
has certainly produced serious inconveniences in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick.) it was thought necessary to select some other person of legal acquirements, 
anda retired Barrister was preferred to any gentleman of the Law engaged in 
practice. After the restrictions upon Roman Catholics having seats In the 


Legislature were removed at home, it was considered right to call a gentleman | 


professing that Religion to the Council in this Province, and an influential member 
of that profession was accordingly selected. When H. M. Government had 
s'gnified their pleasure that no addition should be made to the number of persons 
holding official situations at the Board, a gentleman was selected from the Mer- 
cantile part of the community, who «was then at the Head of the Chamber of 
Commerce and therefore deemed a very proper Member to callto the Council. 

These Gentlemen itis true were at one time all Members of one Banking 
Establishment—but no reference was made to that circumstance at the time of 
their respective appointments. They were chosen because they were all men 
of property and standing in the country—and two of them have for some time 
withdrawn from that co-partnership. | 
referennce is respectfully requested toa Despatch from Sir Peregrine Maitland to 
Lord Goderich, dated 6th June, 1831, relative to these appointments. 

To the statement that the failure of the efforts of the Assembly to fix a standard 


of value and establish a legal currency, has been attributed to the presence of so | 


many Bankers in the Council, it may be briefly replied, that those measures failed 
onaccount of their own intrinsic defects. 

The Bill set up by the House of Assembly, would have given a marketable 
and nominal value to coins, far above their intrinsic value, This was opposed by 
the whole Council as impolitic and unjust. In that opposition the Bankers join- 
ed, although any increased nominal value given to coins would have been bene- 
ficial to them. 


We shall give the remainder next week. 


es ae 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

As we have given the opinion of one or two Tory papers, on the result of the 

election of this gentleman, for Westminster, we think it no more than fair to 


present opinions from the other side. The following article is from the Atlas, | 


a London Whig paper of candour and ability. 

_ The return of Sir Francis Burdett has been industriously seized upon by the 
Tory journals, throughout the kingdom, as a triumph of Tory principles, and as 
a proof of a reaction in public opinion. This was to be expected, but it is one 
of those uncandid and dishonest shifts of party which are resorted to not under 
circumstances of prosperity, but as a desperate resource in extremities. The 
return of Sir Francis proves nothing either one way or the other: and had any 
body else professing the same principles occupied his position, it can hardly be 
(loubted that the result would have been different. Siu Francis had a lien upon 
the sympathies and affections of the Westminster electors, which operated, in 
conjunction with other circumstances, upon a sufficient number of the con- 
stituency to turn the balance in his favour. An analysis of the majority will show 


that he was indebted for his return to a cause very different from that which is as- 
sumed by the Conservative party. 
composed, 


Let us see of what materials his majority was 





pear J m inthe choice of a fitting opponent. The 
| po bp gh ee ig electors is, not that they retutned Sir Francis in 
paper ne! . r. Leader—for, we believe, there is scarcely one right-minded man 
| i Lugland who does not approve of that—but that they did not return some con- 
| a and able Reformer in preference to Sir Francis ; some one who would not 
peters, ha an as to declare that he held the Reform Bill to be a final 

aaa ne , at he regarded every attempt to cut down the abuses of the 
i - as an attempt to subvert the established religion of the country—for such, 
- ect, was the language held by Sir Francis. ‘That the electors should have 

suffered themselves to be driven into a dilemma of this description—that they were 
j Rot prepared with a candidate through whom they might openly vindicate their 
| prmciples, and resent the indignities that had been put upon them—are facts 


| which deprive them of that place in the estimation of the country which their 
| Previous exertions had won for them. 


ee 
expected, and we have the best reason to believe that this new source of wealth 
will speedily become of national importance. Some columns, we understand, 
have been wrought for a building in Halifax ; and agents are on their way to Set. 
John and other places, to procure further orders for the same. ‘The admirable 
quality of the stone—its abundance, and its proximity to sea navigation, are of 


incalculable value ; and will allow the article to be brought into market at a rate 
exceedingly low. 





We have inserted in this day’s Albion, another of those well written articles 
under the title of “ Evenings with Prince Cambacérés ;” these have been read 
with considerable interes:, and have obtained much favour with the public gene- 
rally. But we deem it proper to remind our readers that they are by no means 
genuine reports ; they are mere fabrications, sometimes founded on fact, and 
sometimes on a legend or a tradition, and always dressed up with skill and 
taste. Concerning some of these, it is evident that they carry conviction in 
themselves of their fictitious character, and are evidently throwa in by way of 
relief or contrast to those of a more familiar strain of colloquy; but of others it 
may in truth be said, that they are excellent imitations of social evening converse, 
in the society whence they are presumed to emanate. 

This explanation cannot detract from the real merit of the compositions ; on 
the contrary, to persons of esprit fort it will give an additional zest to the peru- 
sal. But we hold that we ought not to persevere too far in trying the credulity 
of any readers—and some believers there must be—by putting forth that as fact 
which, after all, is but witty and ingenious fiction. 





TO OUR READERS. 
We regret it is not in our power to finish Capt. Marryat’s work, Srarleyyow, 
notwithstanding we have published three-fourths thereof. That portion which has 
already found its way into our columns, was derived from a London publication 
where the narrative is now suspended, and consequently our further supply is cut 
off. Inthe meanwhile, Capt. Marryat has arrived in this country, and completed 
the publication here, taking out a copyright for the same, and selling the present 





Their banner, like the flag of England, 


For the accuracy of this statement a) 


had never hitherto suffered defeat : but we are fallen on evil times—insults and 
discomfiture have lately humiliated both. 


oe West Point, on the evening of Saturday, the Ist of July, William Fraser, 
M. D., formerly a Surgeon in the Royal Navy, and for the last twenty years a distinguish- 
ed practitioner in medicine, at Savannah, and at Darien, in Georgia. | 

aa from his family, during his last illness. he found a faithful friend, who con- 
stantly atteuded him, and every courtesy and kindness was extended to him at the mi- 


litary post. Asa Physician, a friend i 
2 POSt. ‘ \ rye , and a gentleman, his loss will long be felt, by those 
who knew his talents and virtues, RB pgt nie s nes = 





On the 238th ult., at the residence of her mother, 309, Greenwich street, New York, 
after along and painful illness, Aun Maria, third daughter of the late Mr P. Tierney, 
merchant, of the city of Waterford, Ireland. ‘ 

On the 25th of June, in the city of N. York, of consumption, James Duane Livingston, 


in the Sist year of his age. His remains w j fi 
ou t ge. $s were removed for interment, to Hyde Park 
Dutchess County, N. York. eacitte 
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By an arrival at Boston, we have received intelligence two days later from 
sondon. 


he news from the continent is not important—no new operations having taken 
place in Spain ; and France being entirely engaged in making joyful preparations 


| for celebrating the marriage of the Duke of Orleans. 


The money market in England had in some degree revived—indeed, money 
was represented to be abundant, owing it was supposed to the great influx of 
American securities, such as Mr. Biddle’s bonds, stocks, &c. This species of 
remittance was tolerably well received, but adds certainly to the paper circula- 
tion of the country; yet it is thought that its presence will be of great temporary 
value. 

In the House of Commons, the Church rate Bill had passed a second reading 
and was carried by a majority of five only. With such a vote in the Commons, 
and with a decided opposition in the Lords, it is not probable that that measure 
will be carried any farther, and it is even doubtfu if the Ministers can remain long 
in their places after such a virtual defeat. The next packet willthrow fresh light 
on the subject. The country is perfectly tranquil, and the Bank of England is, 


| we can assure our readers, in no danger oi stopping. 





Colonial Affairs.—In the preceding columns will be found some of the pro- 
ceedings of the Nova Scotia Legislature during its late session. It will appear 
that the two houses do not act very harmoniously, and that the House of Assem- 
bly is loud in its complaints against the other branch. At an early period of 
the session the Assembly passed sundry Resolutions in which the Council were 
spoken of in most disrespectful terms. This the Council resented, by refusing 
to transact any further business until the offensive expressions were withdrawn. 
By a firm adherence to this spirited determination the Assembly were placed in 
an awkward predicament,—for no Supply Bill could pass, nor could any money 
appropriations be made for the necessities of the colony. This brought the 


' representatives of the people into collision with their constituents, which soon 


induced the representatives to retrace their steps. They therefore without delay, 
repealed their Resolutions and abrogated their own proceedings, and in so doing 
cancelled the offensive language to the Council. The business of the session 
then resumed its wonted course,—but towards the close the Assembly adopted 
the Address to the King which is this day the subject of our remarks. 
It could not be supposed that a body of spirited men, such as composed the 
Council of Nova Scotia, would allow such an address to proceed to the foot of 
| the Throne without taking some steps to vindicate themselves in the eyes of their 
| Sovereign. They accordingly drew up some observations on the address, which 
, they forwarded to England without delay. These observations we have copied, 
| and will be found in the previous columns, in combat with the various allegations 
ef the aforesaid Address. 


We have taken the liberty of so interspersing the 


charges and defence, in order that our readers may see how complete the refuta- 
tion is of all and every imputation brought forward. We never saw allegations 
so completely annihilated ; and we strongly recommend the perusal of the whole 
to every inhabitant of British America. The subject we shall conclude next 
| week. hes 
| We would call the attention of our readers to the remarkably lucid critique 
upon Professor Buckland’s Treatise on ‘‘ Geology and Mineralogy, considered 
with reference to Natural Theology.” This excellent work is the last of the 
' celebrated Bridgewater Treatises, perhaps, we might also say, the best. We 
are aware that it has been so long before the public, and so extensively circulated 
among learned and philosophical inquirers, that we can have nothing to urge in 
| its behalf. But the review, a portion of which is inserted in our columns of this 
day, is one of the most masterly that have flowed from a critical pen. The im- 
portant and beautiful points of the Treatise, are brought to notice with much skill 
and acumen; and are further illustrated by remarks, evidently proceeding from 
| one well acquainted with the subject he discusses. The moral reflections de- 
duced from the text are sound, and some of them sublime. We, therefore, feel 
| that no apology is necessary for thus giving a wider publicity to the remarks of 
| the critic, and the observations of the learned author. Geology itself is a study 
| not equally palatable to all; some of its details are thought to be dry and unin- 
| teresting ; but we believe that many of our readers who would not study the 
whole work, and many more who could not conveniently avail themselves either 
| of the subject or of the critique in its original form, will peruse these pages with 








satisfaction. . : . 

It has often been said in this journal, that the province of Nova Scotia pos- 
sesses resources within itself and around its coasts, of inexhaustible value, and 
that if these were spiritedly and properly brought into action, the province 
would be one of the most valuable appertaining to the British crown. We have 
no reason even now to doubt this; on the contrary, we are more than ever con- 
vinced of the truth thereof. A large and valuable source of profit has lately 
been discovered at Shelburne, where Granite of the greatest value. and of inex- 
haustible quantity has been discovered. Already have the quarries been opened 
by an enterprising Scotchman, of the name of Fisher; one cargo of which has 
reached New York, and been sold at a good fprice. Several other cargoes are 





edition, we believe, to Messrs. Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia. We have ap- 
plied to Capt. Marryat, and also to the publishers, for permission to copy the 
residue, but this has only been granted upon condition, that we insert but one 
column and a half per week. As such an arrangement would postpone the con- 
clusion four months, and as we have had the story upon hand fourteen months, 
and as, moreover, it has been published entire, two weeks, and already read by a 
large mass of our subscribers, we do not think it of sufficient consequence to 
pursue the subject further. We therefore come to a conclusion now, by telling our 
readers, that in process of time the Lieutenant of the cutter, and his miserable 
dog, were hung at the yard-arm of the vessel, under the auspices, and to the 
great satisfaction of poor Smalibones, and that the different couples so destined 
were duly married and made happy, after the fashion of all approved novels. 





fe In reply to the correspondent who calls our attention to the extraordinary 
assiduity with which a New York paper has lately been pusled forward in the 
British colonies, we beg to say that the subject has already attracted our atten- 
tion. The journal adverted to professes to embody in its columns the writings 
of the most eminent authors, in England as well as in America, and by virtue of 
this double attraction, makes its appeal to British patronage. ‘The conductors 
have an undoubted right to pursue this course if they please, but we cannot adopt 
the suggestion of our friend by following a similar course of puffing pursued by 
the journal adverted to, because we are not skilled in that line. That the array 
of high-sounding names, and the deep-laid and comprehensive system of pubing 
employed are formidable, we admit, but we must trust to the intrinsic merit of 
our publication for safety and support. 
or fall. 

The last number of the Albion contains the following articles :— 
1. Fashionable Fictions, an amusing article, by Theodore Hook. 
2. A continuation of the admirable Gurney Papers, by the same. 

3. A highly interesting account of a Visit to the Insane Establishment of the 
celebrated M. Esquirol, near Paris. 

4. A Review of and Extracts from the new Novel, Venetia, by D’Israeli, 
author of Vivian Grey. 

5. Ossian’s Poems, by Sir Walter Scott. 

6. Napoleon’s Observations on the death of Cato. 

7. A powerfully written and highly graphic description of the Battle of Sala- 
manca, from the pen of Col. Napier, extracted from the 5th volume of the His- 
tory of the Penipsylar War, just published. 

8. Death, Character, and Public Services of Dr. Tiarks, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and late Astronomer to the American Boundary Line Commis- 
sion. 

9. Copious Extracts from the concluding part of Snarleyyow, by Captain Mar- 
ryat. 

10. Interment of Lady De Lisle, daughter of William IV. at Penshurst, in the 
tomb of the Sidneys. 

11. London Theatricals, Italian and German Operas. 

12. Summary of British Intelligence. 

13. Politics. 14. Poetry. 15. Canadian Affairs. 

16. Varieties, Epigrams, Anecdotes, &c. 

17. The late Columbia College Celebration, &c. &c. 


By this test alone we are willing to stand 





The question is frequently asked—Who is Boz—the popular author of the 
inimitable Pickwick papers? The same question has been asked in London, as 
may be supposed, and been answered as follows in the Bently Miscellany :-— 

Who the dickens “ Boz” could be 
Puzzled many a learned elf ; 

Till time unveil’d the mystery, 
And Boz appeared as Dickens’ self! 





Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott.—By J. G. Locihart.—Part IY.— 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lee & Blanchard.—This part concludes the first volume of 
Mr. Lockhart’s beautiful biography of his distinguished father-in-law. It seems 
to rise in interest more and more as we proceed ; and that for various reasons. 
The ripening and mellowing talent of Scott, and his increasing importance in the 
eyes of the world are perceptible as we advance, and every page brings us nearer 
and nearer to the times m which we are living. We are also furnished with so 
many interesting particulars of the scenes, persons, and causes, which moved bins 
in the course of his wonderful literary career, that we may indeed say, that no 
portions of his own extraordinary work create so absorbing and intense an emo- 
tion as the history of his own apparently uneventful life Phe work will be 
concluded in three parts more. It is for sale by Wiley and Putnam, of this city. 

History of Circumnavigation.—Harper & Brothers. —The Family Library isa 
series of acknowledged excellence and utility. ‘The present volume is the 82d of 
that series, and it is every way worthy of its precedessors. Jt commences with 
the infancy of navigation, traces out the discoveries in the South sea, those on 
the African and European shores, the beginnings of enterprise, treats of the 
grand discoveries of Columbus, De Gama, Cabot, Magelhaens, Drake, Dampier, 
cum multis aliis, down to Cook; with the last named distinguished navigator the 
yolume ends, but not the work. A future volume we understand will trace the 
discoveries of recent times up to the latest period, and will be a capital addition 
to one of the most useful publications in the world. 





An interest in one of the best established periodicals in this city, with a lame 
patronage, and unexceptionable character, is offered for sale on terms exceedingly 
favourable to any business man or capitalist disposed to make a moderate invest- 
ment therein. The present proprietor is obliged to give his personal attention to 
important interests inthe West. |. J “ 

He will be happy to give all desired information in a personal interview if ad- 
dressed “ B,” “ Box 1361” Post Office. The editor of the Albion, may be 
referred to, as to the standing and value of the periodical. 





Exchange on London, 121 a 1224; Government Bills, 122} sales ; Mexicat: 
Dollars, 111} a 7%; Spanish Dollars, 113; Sovereigns, 5 40 a 43; American 
Gold, 10} a 2. 

A Quarterly meeting of the Members of English Widows and Orphans Society, 
will be held at the Shades Hotel, Thames street, on Monday evening the 10th 
inst., at 8 o'clock precisely. The whole of the Members are respectfully requested 
to attend. H. EVANS, Sec’y. 





OR SALE.—A smal! Farm and country residence, with 28 acres of excellent land, =e 

high state of cultivation, well fenced, and a never-failing stream running throne - 
sroperty. By its beautiful situation, in one of the finest and most, fortes ant Van. 
Dutchoes county (seven miles from Poughkeepsic, and one mile north from € — ~* 
ley,) and the neatness and convenience of the dwelling house and buil Lng, = = 
new, this property is admirably suited for a family, wishing to live in the — a ga} 
combines advantages seldom met with, including a cottage and garden, for @ — > 
five acres of wood, mostly walnut. On account of the intended he of t . _ 
prietor for Europe, the property will be sold at the low price of 3600 - as soe ha —— 
the crops on the ground, the stock and some furniture can be pe = a 
indisputable. Apply tothe proprietor on the spot, Mr, George H. Tulius, Pleas ais . 





Dutchess County, New York. 
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THE UNINVITED ONE. 
Upon my word, ‘tis very hard Young Twist, who lives at No. 4, 
Quoth little Mr. B., Displayed on Monday night 
I cannot get a single card A supper for at least a score, 
For dinner, ball, or tea. But I got no invite. 
The Smiths on Wednesday had a rout, They kept it up, I heard it said, 
And so had Mrs. Gun: Almost till rise of sun,— 
They both contrived to leave me out, While I at ten crept into bed, 
The uninvited one. The uninvited one. 


The archers met not long ago, 
Which gave me sorrows real,— 
I'm such a shot,—but now my bow, 

Is but a bow ideal. 
The belles, —more 
seen,— 
The contest arch begun, 
I! (was not there in Lmcoln-green,) 
‘The uninvited one. 


Last week, my neighbour, Mr. Moore, 
A dinrer gave, they say,— 

And though I call’d two days before, 
The hint was thrown away. 

This very night, there’s Mrs. Delf 
Has got a Sally Lun, 

And yet, alas! I find myself 
The uninvited one. 


lovely ne’er were | 


It much surprised me, too, when 
Browne, 

Who's reckoned so polite, 

At breakfast feting half the town, 
That day forgot me quite ;— 

Tis very odd, yet I don’t know 
What harm I can have done, 

That I should be, while others go, 
The unmvited one. 


When lately diaed the London Mayor 
At Greenwich, though I set 

A trap to be invited there, 
No white bait could I get. 

And thus, while others daily roam 
In search of mirth and fun, 

Ira forced, alack! to stay at home, 
The uninvited one. 


It very often causes tears, 
And now and then a frown, 

To think because I’m up in years, 
“The honour to request.” That in the world I'm down. 

I heard each carriage stop, alas! Ah! would but Fortune change my lot, 
With Spaniard, Turk, and nun,— And make me. whom they shun, 

It seems these fétes just come, to An heir with many friends, and not 

pass The uninvited one! 

The uninvited one. 


At Lady Lappet’s fancy ball, 
Some fancied me a guest ; 
Oh! no—l! got no card at all 


In short, to go out, while I’ve breath, 
No more shall | be task*d, 

And even to the Dance of Death 
’Tis doubtful if I'm ask’d. 

“ The Undying” and ** The Doom’d”’ 

may whine, 

Yet tind their woes outdone, 

For what their fate compared with mine, 
The Uninvited One ! ALAC, 


To take their tea with old Miss Love 
Last night what numbers went ! 

And though she lives two coors above, 
To me no note was sent. 

I'll tell you what I thought of—(but 
Excuse a little pun)— 

That, like her cake, J then was cu?, 
The uninvited one. 





Vavieties. 


Pope, an Economist.—The original MS. of Pope’s Homer (preserved in the 


British Museum) is alreost entirely written on the covers of letters, sometimes | 


between the lines of letters themselves.—[Nichols.}] The poet is, therefore, 
well denominated “ paper sparing Pope" by Swift, in his ** Advice to the Grub 
Street Verse Writers :— 
«« Get all your verses printed fair, 
Then let them weil be dried ; 
And Curll must have a special care 
To leave the margin wide 
Send these to paper-sparing Pope ; 
And when he sits to write, 


| isa vile intriguing woman, by whose art, however, I am not to be duped. 


a composition, till he has paid them in full. — 
presumed libel, which has incurred the severity of the law ; but the same power 
that oppresses him refuses or neglects to support him in the protection of his 
literary character and his literary rights. His just fame is depreciated by public 
slanderers ; and his honest, honorable earnings are forestalled by pirates. Of 
| one of his performances no less than twelve surreptitious editions are printed, 
and 80,000 copies are disposed of at a cheap rate in the streets of London. I 
am writing no fiction, though of one of fiction’s greatest masters. he captive 
is-—for he can never die—tlat captive author is Scott's, Johnson's, Blair's, Mar- 
montel’s Lamb's, Chalmer’s, Beattie’s—good witnesses to character these i 
every Englishman’s, Britain’s, America’s Germany’s, France’s Spain’s, Italy's, 
Arabia’s—all the world’s Daniel De Foe !—Hood in the Atheneum. 
THE “LAKE OF GAZELLES.” 
Ah! whither away on the morning's wings, 
Sweet bird of the desert, ah! whither away ? 
Wilt thou leave the green meadows and bubbling springs 
For the whirling sands that o’er Araby play! 
Here gushing to life, the clear fountain-wave swells, 
But the waters are false in the “ Lake of Gazelles!” 





Dost thou pine for the haunts of a kindred shore, 

Wing’d voice of the Orient—child of the sun! 
Away, then, away, I recall thee no more— 

There’s a rest for thy wing when thy wanderings are done, 
Tn vain this fair land of its loveliness tells, 

Far dearer to thee is thy “* Lake of Gazelles.” 
Thus, thus do your hearts,—ever yearning for love, 

Refuse with the stranger to tarry in peace ; 
Though the skies on our sorrow be smiling above, 

Our sighs will not fade, and our tears will not cease ; 

In our bosoms the fount of affection upswells, 
And, pining, we die for some “ Lake of Gazelles!” 

Napoleon's Gallantries.—Josephine had been divorced, and the Austrian arch- 
duchess had been chosen her successor, when one of the imperial chamberlains, 
whom I will not mention by name, requested permission to present his daughter- 
| in-law atCourt. The young lady was pretty, and, though distinguished by a cap- 
tivating air of simplicity, she was, in reality, as artful as Circe. She made her 
appearance at the Tuileries, at St Cloud, at Fontainebleau, at the theatres, and 
joined the imperial hunting parties; in short, she went wherever she could hope to 
throw herself in the way of the Emperor. On these occasions she could see no 
other object but Napoleon; she sighed, blushed, and affected bashfulness, whilst 
at the same time she was always placed where she must necessarily attract his 
notice. One day I attended a sitting of the council of state, at which the Em- 
| peror presided. At the close of the sitting I went to receive his commands, and 
having taken leave of him, I stepped into my carriage, and drove homeward, I had 
not got further than about the middle of the rue du Bac, when I was overtaken by 
one of the imperial pages, who informed me that his Majesty wished to speak with 
me immediately. Of course I ordered my coachman to turn and proceed to the 
Tuileries. As I drove along, I puzzled myself in trying to guess what I could be 
wanted for. I found the emperor closeted with the minister of police; then [ 
was more mystified than before. J thought that some formidable conspiracy had 
| been discovered, that some grand cc up d’clat was to be attempted. Nothing of 
the kind. The Emperor left the Duke de Rovigo, and conducted me to the re- 
cess of one of the windows, he said, ‘* Madame de is rendering herself quite 
intolerable to me, aud the conduct of her relations is still more odious. Her fa- 
ther-in-law is a scoundrel, her husband a mean-spirited blockhead, and her mother 
As to 
Madame de herself, her conduct has disgusted me. ‘The abondoned female 
who unreservedly puts her virtue up to sale is preferable to the hypocrite, who, for 
motives equally mercenary, affects a sentimental attachment. Now, what I want 














No letter with an envelope 
Could give him such delight." —1726. 


Prompt Answer.—Chateauneuf, keeper of the seals of Louis XIII, whena 
boy of only nine years old, was asked many questions by a bishop, and gave 
very prompt answers to them all. At length the prelate said—* I will give 
you an orange if you will tell me where God is?” “ My lord,” replied the 
boy, ‘Iwill give you two oranges if you will tell me where he is not.’— | 
Flowers of Anecdote. 

Gray.—The poet Gray was notoriously fearful of fire, and kept a ladder of | 
ropes in his bed-room. Some mischievous young men, at Cambridge, knowing 
this, roused him from below, in the middle of a dark night, with a cry of * fire !”’ 
The staircase, they said, was in flames. lp went the window, and down he 
came, by his rope ladder, as fast as he could, into a tub of water, which they had | 
placed to receive him. 

A Durable Road—The road made by Appius the censor, from Rome to Terracina 
and afterwards continued to Brundusium, is still, after twenty-three centuries, 
one of the most remarkable monuments ofthe Roman power and greatuess. 


Long Hair.—Dr. Millingen, in his ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” 


ed beyond the sides of her bed, and she was in the habit of turning it over to 
make a quilt ; that Caligerus saw a man in Copenhagen, whose locks were six 
feet three inches in length; while another gives an account of a woman whose 
hair measured six ells. 


you to do is to call on my chamberlain, who is your friend (I disclaimed the honor 
and the Emperor laughed,) and tell him that I dispense with his services for the 
space of ayear. Inform his wife that I forbid her appearance at court for six 
years ; and make known to the affectionate married couple, that to afford them an 
opportunity of duly appreciating each other's excellent qualities, I give them leave 
to spend six months in Naples, six months in Vienna, and six months in any 
other part of Germany.” — Evenings with Prince Cambaceres.. 


Physiognomy of Sheep: Extraordinary Fact—A very trifling wager was settled, 
a short time since, between Mr. R. Matthews, of Huxham, and Mr. Wippell, of 
Redway, in the parish of Rewe, which proves the accuracy of memory and power 
of observation possessed by the latter gentleman, in the physiognomy of sheep. 
Mr. Wippell engagad to take sixty ewes promiscuously out of his flock, and have 
their lambs penned off from them, at a distance, and not to be in sight; and to 
go to the ewes, fix upon them, and then proceed to the lambs, and select the 
lamb belonging to the ewe pointed out, and, rice versa,to take a lamb, and go 
and point out the dam amongst the ewes. The ewes and lambs were penned off. 
An ewe was taken out of the penn, by the umpires, and Mr. Wippell directly 
went aud selected the lamb belonging to her: the judges were immediately satis- 
fied, by the maternal tokens of recognition, of the fact. A lamb was then 


ther ewe was taken out, and Mr. Wippell said, ‘‘ That ewe has two lambs ;” and 
he proceeded, in this manner, until forty-nine out of sixty had been tried, the 
spectators declaring themselves surprised and perfectly satisfied with the trial. 


states, that Backstrom relates the case of a Prussian woman, whose hair extend- | brought out, and he went immediately and selected the ewe that owned it. Ano- 


Coaching. —On May-day the two Liverpool and Cheltenham coaches, the | 


Hirondelle and the Hibernia, accomplished the journey, 132 miles, in eleven | 


One instance was very extraordinary. A lamb was selected, and he said to the 
boy, ‘*‘ Go and fetch an ewe with a tuft of wool growing out of her neck.” It 
was fetched and proved to be the dam. ‘This wonderful instance of memory and 


Mr. Moxhay. Mr. Wippell offered to bet £100 to £1 that he could at any time 


me? | observation was proved before Mr. May, Mr. Joseph Player, Mr. Matthews, and 


Curious Fact.—The brother of the /afe proprietor of the theatre, at the north 
end of London, who was sentenced a few weeks since, at Gloucester assizes, to 
transportation for life, for forging notes on a country bank, has been for some 
time on board a vessel at Woolwich. Before his sentence his hair was jet black, 
and in about a fortnight afterwards it changed to nearly a silvery white ! 


The Muagpie.—The natural propensity of the magpie fer mischief has been 
most curiously manifested at Spalding, during the last six weeks. Mr. Jones’s 
gardener has tamed a magpie, which ranges at large inthe garden. Two brother 
magpies, six weeks since, commenced building their nests, which they have not 
yet tinished. The tame magpie, watching the absence of the builders, took that 
opportunity of undoing all they had done, by scattering the twigs and mortar 
brought. He has been two or three times caught in the fact, but has invariably 
escaped into his master’s house. 


Singular Ceremonies.—The new Bishop of Salisbury, on his way to that city 
to be enthroned, on Thursday week, on arriving at Bishop's Down, about a mile 
and a half from the Cathedral, was met by the chancellor, the registrar, and other 
officers of the diocese, and, alighting from his carriage, entered a tent which had 
been prepared for the purpose, where, according to ancient custom, his lordship 
cut, with his own hands, a turf from the soil, indicating his hav ing taken posses- 
sion of the temporalities of the see. Afterwards, in the course of his proces- 
sion to the Chapter House, on arriving opposite the Choristers’ School, the senior 
chorister addressed the bishop in a short Latin speech, to which his lordship re- 
plied in the same language. 

March of Intellect.—A hair dresser and perfumer, who resides in Marchmont- 
street, Brunswick-square, displays, in large letters, on a board over his shop win- 
dow, the following words, “‘ Acme of Kallitrichoplashin.” 


A Magistrate Fining Himself !—A_ paragraph, taken from the Cheltenham 
Journal, is going the round of the papers, stating that a magistrate fined himself 
half a-crown for having had his chimney on fire. It seems, however, that in this 
act of self-devotion his worship had, in his own case, mitigated the penalty to the 
lowest possible sum. 


Authors.—* Literary men,” says Mr. Bulwer, ‘ have not with us any fixed 
and settled position as men of letters." We have, like Mr. Cooper's American 
lady, no precedence. We are, in fact, nobodies. Our place, in turf language, is 
nowhere. Like certain birds and beasts of difficult classification, we go without 
any at all. We have no more caste than the Pariahs. We are on a par— 
according as we are scientific, theologic, imaginative, dramatic, poetic, historic, 
structive or amusing—with quack doctors, street-preachers, strollers, ballad- 
singers, hawkers of last dying speeches, punch-and-judies, conjurors, tumblers, 
and other “ divarting vagabonds.,’” We are as Jews in the east, the African in 
the west, or the gipsies anywhere We belong to those to whom nothing can 
belong. I have some misgivings, Heaven help us—if any author have a parish ! 
I have serious doubts if a work be a qualification for the workhouse’ The law 
apparently cannot forget, or forgive, that Homer was a vagrant, akspeare a 
deer-stealer, Milton a rebel. Our very cracks tell against us in the statute.— 
Poor stoneblind Bill, the poacher, and Radical Jack have been the ruin of our 
gang. We have ueither character to lose, nor property to protect. We are by 
law—outlaws, undeserving of civil rights. We may be robbed, libelled, outraged 
with impunity ; being at the same time liable, for such offences, to all the rigour 
of the code. I will not adduce, as I could do, a long catalogue of the victims of 
this system which seems to have been drawn up by the “ I 
sanctioned by the “‘ Abbot of Unreason.” I will select, as Sterne took his cap- 
tive, a single author. ‘To add to the parallel, behold him in a prison! He is 
sentenced to remain there during the monarch’s pleasure, to stand three times in | 
the pillory, and to be amerced besides in the heavy sum of two hundred marks. 
The sufferer of this threefold punishment is one rather deserving of a triple 

crown, as a man, as an author, and as an example of that rare commercial inte- 


” 


rd of misrule,” and 


repeat it.— Western Luminary. 

PANISH GUITAR & SINGING.—W. T. Bishop respectfully announces, that he will 
devote a few hours to a limited number of pupils. The Guitar is a delightful accom- 
paniment to the voice, and may be acquired in a few lessons. Terms may be knowi: at 
Mr. Bishop's residence, No, 42 Canal street, 1 door from Broadway, and at the Music 
Stores. (June 1—4t, 











O MERCRANTS AND OTHERS.—A handsomely furnished Drawing Room and four 
separate airy Bed Rooms, to be let, with Breakfast and Tea, to three or four single 
| gentlemen, in the house of a private family, without children or other lodgers. Meals will 
be served distinct from those of the family, and ¢ood attendance supplied. 
Situation the lower and most agreeable part of Greenwich street. 


References ex- 
| changed. Address Box 583 Post Office, to M. M. 


a Hu June 17. 

| p* CALDWELL has removed from Franklin Street to 58 Walker Street, the residence 
| of the late Dr. Bushe, where he will continue his practice as an Operative Surgeon 
and Accoucheur. 
| 


June 17. 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
| fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATIIAN 
| DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and count y of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11) y 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW IAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street. 

} R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superior 

| assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 

surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, inthe Union. Also,a splendid assortment of 

Spring Ribbons, newly received. 











PARTMENTS TO LET.—An English family having a larger hot 

are desirous of accommodating two or three single 

rooms, or bed-rooms alone, together with breakfast 

| of Washington square 
| corner of Broadway 


ise than they require, 
gentlemen with bed-rooms, sitting 
r , and tea, the situation is in the vicinity 
For cards of address appiy to Bellings & Evans, 66 Chamber st., 
(May20-tf.} 





ALEXANDER MANNING, 
| ATTORNEY Al LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 
URTON, GURLEY, & EDMONDS, Bank 
New York. 
superior styie, 


(Feb25-3m.} 


Note Engravers and ‘Printers 26 W 
“k > ife q : - e an all : 
Stock Certificates, Bills of Exchange, Dratts, &c. &c. executed ine 
| +h e Satomi litle, [May 27—6t.} 
CARD.—WM. ARNOL ) sntist, respectfully informs enc ithe | 
} lic that he has ica ien tis oe ‘on leaned tie aoa none the Ne. 
eet he be 2 8 » and resumed his practice, as usual, at No. 
— & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with their 
Pro ession, w hether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve- 
ments to their establishment, hope by their assiduity and mode of operating, in su tt 
the deficiencies as well as the survical treat ment of the teeth and gums, to merits con- 


tinuation of that patronage which has been already berally ide 
Teme aes eady so liberally extended to them. 


7 SURGEONS GOING TO LIVERPOOL.—A Gentleman 
who proposes goiig to Europe 

the care of a Physician going 
passage to Europe. 


Please address to A. K., Post Office, Brooklyn, post paid. [June *s, 


ACE GOODS AND EMBROIDERIES.—Thomas Cochran respectfully informs the ladies 

, that he has received part of his Spring stock, among which are a splendid asso ian oo 
of French single collars, new patterns; some of them are very rich; also, tw oo 
French capes, very rich, and one case linen cambric handkerchiefs and ¢ \ 
cases Scotch and English needie worked collars, the cheapest good 
ed for sale in this city ; a great variety of infant's embroideries of 
tensive stock of English thread lace, together with a genera! assortment of every de 
tion of lace and embroideries. Ladies who want goods of the above description rouhd de 
well to call at Cochran’s lace and embroidery ‘warehouse, 64 Catherine altest prey “4 
store 194 Bowery, they being the only establishments in this city exclusively v Bed his 
the retail lace and embroidery business, ladies may rely on it that the goods are we] evden 
ed and from the best markets, the prices must give satisfaction to the purchasers —— 
quence of the extensive patronage the subscriber has received and continues me wie 
fis intention is to take the smallest possible advance from the original cost of the goods, 








in a delicate state of health 
in the month of July next, wishes to put himself under 


le 
to Liverpool, for which tronble he .Will pay the Physician's 





two cases 
ad cuffs, with severag 
8 of the kind ever offer- 
every description, an ex- 





gtity which does not feel discharged of its debts, though creditors have accepted 


wholesale and retail THOMAS Coc 
ee = 8S Cor Ke. 
64 Catherine street, and 194 Bowery, three doors above Sprinz street. HRAN, 
(March 13-Im . Mrs + 
& _-_ 


It is a literary offence—a libel, or 


ARS 
© THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late 
and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experienc 


D : = € j : 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends t1.t° 
J 5 us 


foreman to 


sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hat 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which In style of model, materi 
shall be found unrivalled. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing h 
that single style, is confident of producing an article without any superior ; 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability. | 
deerns it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to «ne purpose instes; ve 
making experiments in variety. Fearmg no rival in the department of taste, he js Willi . 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. ‘ais 
He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some o 
houses in those cities, and will always be first in the market with the new 
tablished by foreign taste. 
CAprl Bens) OS 
ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street, “Prem 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists : 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with. 
out an operation, except CA1TERACT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. , , 
SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 
N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 
Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of Vision 
only. Office hours from 1] to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-1f,) 
se sesh ates mcmama. 


$ of every 
terial and finish 
18 Whole care to 
and fashion ang 


= the best 
Standard es 
D, 15 Nassau corner of Pine 











ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad. 
way, New York. at 
Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer. 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour. 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging pubite. To those who are acquainted with the professiona} 
skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 





H. GOODWIN. 


Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. J. Webster, 

Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. G. Herriot. 


. ee | 
New Orleans, 10th April, 1837 


References. 
Dr. J. Cheesman, 
Dr. J. Stewart, 
Dr. V. H. Dering, 
Dr. F. Vanderburgh, 


Dr. V. Mott, 

Dr. S. C. Roe, 
Dr. E, H. Dixon, 
Dr. A. Smith, 





L EAR AMIDON, 
5 The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, ia wearing your 
Hats, induce me in return to do you an actof justice ; as you have announced to the pub- 
lic your Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is necessary to say something about Fashion 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makers, and Tailors, 
each vieing with the other in their individual genius in displaying their netion of taste, to 
accompany the fashion. We men have as much gossip as the ladies, in descanting the 
talent of the different parties who adorn our persons. Recently | overheard a gentleman, 
at Bishop’s Hotel, praising most rapturously the hets of Amidon at New York ; not only as 
to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of 
beautiful jet black. ‘Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why go on in sucha strain of panegy- 
ric! Itis but a Hat after all.” ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘you put me in mind of 
what Tommy Moore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington’s ; after eulogising 
the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, ‘* Well, after all, he was but a man.” “ Ah, 
said the Poet, ““ but what a Man!!” And whata man is Amidon, to be able to please so 
many thousands.’ Yours truly, : Marsdon. 

To F. H. Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau. 

June 10.---—.] 


‘Jis BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE.—New York, 11th May, 1837.--In con 
I formity with a Law passed by the Legislature of this State, on the 2Ist day of April 
last, entitled, “An act to regulate the powers and dnties of Public Administrators and 
Surrogates, relative to the property and effects of foreigners,” who shall die intestate, or 
without next of kin, notice is hereby given, that on and after this date, the property and 
effects of ali subjects of his Majesty, who may die on their way to, or in this city ; such pro- 
perty and effects arriving in this State, are placed under the care of this office, and not 
under that of the Public Administrator, as heretofore. The wadersigned, in consequence 
thereof, requests that notices heretofore sent to the Public Administrator, may be sent to 
this office, where information as to the estate and effects of any subjects of his Majesty 
shal! at all times be furnished, without fee or any charge whatever. 

(June3-4t.] JAMES BUCHANAN. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c, on the princisle of atmospheric 
pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311} Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means, Persons interested in this improve- 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight imspec- 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
anv HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. 


Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. (June 17—eowtf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Coptains. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 








Ships. 


ork. Liverpoel. 

North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, og ff @& a -s = me * & 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,,March1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “oo § &% *,. i = -* - a * © 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “* 16, 
Geo. Washington | H. Holdrege, * @ * & *“* i @* oe .* 8 -* &, 
Hibernia, 


J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. }, 
“ 8 a ~ “ 





United States, N.H.Holdrege, ‘“ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 5 . 8, 
South Amorica, | R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Penney) vania, J. P. Smith, ~ eee 6; * ns, * &, 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, wT  - ae ae, SS a ee he 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pril i, Aug. 1, Dec. 31,, *° BH * 6 “ 16 
Independence, Ri. Nye, a ¢, & Ss ©; ©. * oe * 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, cm “ih © 4 “ - & ©* @ 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible fer any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpeol, 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Gee, Washington, and Independence 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sve 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 





Westminster, 





|G. Moore, 


every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New|] Days of Sailing from 
| fork. London. 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “10, “ 10, “ 10) “© OF «© 97 gy, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20,  0,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,1) “ 97, “ 97, “ @%, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 2, “ 2 “ SO Apsil 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “10, “ 10, “ 10) “ @ «© a 4 @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ s = .* 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, ae. Ti ide (Te ae eA 


“ oO “ 7 “ 


20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 


and experienced navigators. 


Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 


best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 


ar 





September. 


and December. 


Lading are signed therefor. A 


ly to 


pty 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streat, London 





PACKETS 


_GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth, 


FOR HAVRE. (Second Line) 


— 4) 





r ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


year :— 


Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 


From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 


Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 


id October. 


From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 


Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 


From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 


Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, wiil sail from New York on the Ist April, August 


Agent in New York 


Agents at Havre 


From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 


J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & O00, 





From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. 


Francois Ist, 
Formosa, 


Silvie De Grasse, 


Sully, 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 2c 
tually incurred, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





W. W. Pell, | 
W. BR. Orne, | 





D. Lines, 


Weiderholdt 'March 8, 


From Havre on the Ist, &tl, 


Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the follow ing order, viz. 


Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
Pork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. ], 

Rhone, W. Skiddy, | “ 16, “ 2%, June &j|Marchi, “ 16, “ €@, 

Charlemagne, Richardson, | “ 24, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 

Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, | Feb. &, “ 16, “ a) « “« 8 Dec. 1, 


, 16, ’ 
“ 16, “ 24, July a, April ™ “ 16, “ 8, 
“ %, Nov. 8 “ 16) “ &, Sept. 1, “ 16, 


16, “ 24, “ 16, 8, Jan. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24,Aug. &JJune 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston,| “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug.16) “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8 “ 16, “ 2) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 


“« 16, “ 





24, MayI6\July 1, “ 16, “ 8 


©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


JOHN L. BOYD ,Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


- 





‘f 
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The Avviow. 

















THE UNINVITED ONE. 
word, ‘tis very hard Young Twist, who lives at No. 4, 

oT eeoth ate Mr. B., Displayed on Monday night 
# cannot get a single card A supper for at least a score, 

For dinner, ball, or tea. But I got noinvite. 
The Smiths on Wednesday had a rout, They kept it up, I heard it said, 

And so had Mrs. Gun: Almost till rise of sun,— 
Whey both contrived to leave me out, While I at ten crept into bed, 

The uninvited one. The uninvited one. 


East week, my neighbour, Mr. Moore, The archers met not long ago, 
A dinner gave, they say,— Which gave me sorrows real,— 
And though I call’d two days before, I'm such a shot,—but now my bow, 
The hint was thrown away. Is but a bow ideal. 
“This very night, there's Mrs. Delf The belles,—more lovely ne’er were 
Has got a Sally Lun, seen,— 
And yet, alas! I find mysclf The contest arch begun, 
The uninvited one. I! (was not there in Lincoln-green,) 


i The uninvited one. 
%t much surprised me, too, when 


Browne, 

Who's reckoned so polite, 
At breakfast féting half the town, 

That day forgot me quite ;— 
"is very odd, yet I don’t know 

W hat harm | can have done, 
What I should be, while others go, 

The uninvited one. 


When lately dined the London Mayor 
At Greenwich, though I set 
A trap to be invited there, 
No white bait could I get. 
And thus, while others daily roam 
In search of mirth and fun, 
I’m forced, alack! to stay at home, 
The uninvited one. 


At Lady Lappet’s fancy ball, 
Some fancied me a guest ; 
a! no—l got no card at all 
“<The honour to request.” 


It very often causes tears, 
And now and then a frown, 

To think because I’m up in years, 
That in the world I’m down. 

I heard each carriage stop, alas! Ah! would but Fortune change my lot, 
With Spaniard, Turk, and nun,— And make me, whom they shun, 

Et seems these fétes just come, to An heir with many friends, and not 

pass The uninvited one! 

The uninvited one. 


Yo take their tea with old Miss Love 
Last night what numbers went ! 

and though she lives two doors above, 
To me no note was sent. 

£4 tell you what I thought of—(but 
Excuse a little pun)— 

®hat, like her cake, J then was cué, 

The uninvited one. 


In short, to go out, while I've breath, 
No more shall I be task’d, 

And even to the Dance of Death 
*Tis doubtful if I'm ask’d. 

“The Undying” and “‘ The Doom’d” 

may whine, 

Yet find their woes outdone, 

For what their fate compared with mine, 
The Uninvited One? A.A.C. 


Davictices. 


Pope, an Economist.—The original MS. of Pope’s Homer (preserved in the 
Weitish Museum) is alrsost entirely written on the covers of letters, sometimes 
feiween the lines of letters themselves.—[Nichols.] The poet is, therefore, 
well denominated “ paper sparing Pope” by Swift, in iis ‘* Advice to the Grub 
Sureet Verse Writers :— 

«Get all your verses printed fair, 
Then let them well be dried ; 

And Curll must have a special care 
To leave the margin wide. 

Send these to paper-sparing Pope ; 
And when he sits to write, 

No letter with an envelope 

Could give him such delight.”,—1 726. 


Prompt Answer.—Chateauneuf, keeper of the seals of Louis XIII., whena 
Sey of only nine years old, was asked many questions by a bishop, and gave 
gery prompt answers to them all. At length the prelate said—*'I will give 
yeu an orange if you will tell me where God is?” 
thoy, “I will give you two oranges if you will tell me where he is not.’.— 
Fiorers of Anecdote. 

Gray.—The poet Gray was notoriously fearful of fire, and kept a ladder of 
mepes in hisbed-room. Some mischievous young men, at Cambridge, knowing 
tGuis, roused him from below, in the middle of a dark night, with a cry of ‘fire !” 
“Whe staircase, they said, was in flames. Up went the window, and down he 
«ame, by his rope ladder, as fast as he could, into a tub of water, which they had 
gilaced to receive him. 

A Durable Road—The road made by Appius the censor, from Rome to Terracina 
aga afterwards continued to Brundasium, is still, after twenty-three centuries, 
ene of the most remarkable monuments ofthe Roman power and greatness. 


Leng Hair.—Dr. Millingen, in his ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” 
«staves, that Backstrom relates the case of a Prussian woman, whose hair extend- 
a@dteyond the sides of her bed, and she was in the habit of turning it over to 
esake a quilt ; that Caligerus saw a man in Copenhagen, whose locks were six 
et three inches in length; while another gives an account of a woman whose 
thar roeasured six ells. 


Ceaching.—On May-day the two Liverpool and Cheltenham coaches, the 
Eiirendelle and the Hibernia, accomplished the journey, 132 miles, in eleven 
Seow ! 

Cartous Fact.—The brother of the /ate proprietor of the theatre, at the north 
nd of London, who was sentenced a few weeks since, at Gloucester assizes, to 
*zanepertation for life, for forging notes on a country bank, has been for some 
«ame on board a vessel at Woolwich. Before his sentence his hair was jet black, 
antlin about a fortnight afterwards it changed to nearly a silvery white ! 


The Magpie.—The natural propensity of the magpie fer mischief has been 
wnest curiously manifested at Spalding, during the Iast six weeks. Mr. Jones's 
wardener has tamed a magpie, which ranges at large inthe garden. Two brother 
caagpies, six weeks since, commenced building their nests, which they have not 
yet finished. The tame magpie, watching the absence of the builders, took that 
«eppertunity of undoing all they had done, by scattering the twigs and mortar 

¢ He has been two or three times caught in the fact, but has invariably 
escaped into his master’s house. 


_Geremonies.—The new Bishop of Salisbury, on his way to that city 








ned, on Thursday week, on arriving at Bishop’s Down, about a mile 
anda tate was met by the chancellor, the registrar, and other 
fiers of the 


» and, alighting from his carriage, entered a tent which had 
‘beem prepated for the purpose, where, according to ancient custom, his lordship 
cut, with his own hands, a turf from the soil, indicating his having taken posses- 
stem-of the temporalities of the see. Afterwards, in the course of his proces- 
»s¢ioa to the Chaprer House, on arriving opposite the Choristers’ School, the senior 
- @herister addressed the bishop in a short Latin speech, to which his lordship re- 
plied in the same language. 
March of Intellect.—A hair dresser and perfumer, who resides in Marchmont- 
#@reet, Bronswick-square, displays, in large letters, on a board over his shop win- 
eow, the following words, “ Acme of Kallitrichoplashm.” 


A Magistrate Fining Himself !—A paragraph, taken from the Cheltenham 
Sournal, is going the round of the papers, stating that a magistrate fined himself 
. faalf a-crown for having had his chimney on fire. It seems, however, that in this 


act ef self-devotion his worship had, in his own case, mitigated the penalty to the 
fewest possible sum. we 


Avthors.—“ Literary men,” says Mr. Bulwer, ‘“ have not with us any fixed 
aad settled position as men of letters." We have, like Mr. Cooper’s American 
fady, me precedence. We are, in fact, nobodies. Our place, in turf language, is 
emwhere. Like certain birds and beasts of difficult classification, we go without 
any at all. We have no more caste than the Pariahs. We are on a var— 
«wccarding as we are scientific, theologic, imaginative, dramatic, poetic, historic, 
iestrective or amusing—with quack doctors, street-preachers, strollers, ballad- 
singers, hawkers of last dying speeches, punch-and-judies, conjurors, tumblers, 
zeviiuther “ divarting vagabonds.,’ We are as Jews in the east, the African in 
ahe west, or the gipsies anywhere. We belong to those to whom nothing can 
fecleng. I have some misgivings, Heaven help us—if any author have a parish ! 

i have serious doubts if a work be a qualifieation for the workhouse L The law 
-@ppatently cannot forget, or forgive, that Homer was a vagrant, Shakspeare a 
dieez-stealer, Milton a rebel. Our very cracks tell against us in the statute.— 


Peer sionebdlind Bill, the poacher, and Radical Jack have been the ruin of our | 


qgaug. We have neither character to lose, nor property to protect. We are b 

Saw—outlaws, undeserving of civil rights. We may be robbed, libelled, outraged 
awith umpunity ; being at the same time liable, for such offences, to all the rigour 
af the code. [ will not adduce, as I could do, a long catalogue of the victims of 
tius system which seems to have been drawn up by the “ Lord of misrule,” and 
sanctioned by the “ Abbot of Unreason.” I will select, as Sterne took his cap- 
tive, 2 single author. To add to the parallel, behold him in a prison! He is 
‘sentenced to remain there during the monarch’s pleasure, to stand three times in 
ee pillory, and to be amerced besides in the heavy sum of two hundred marks. 
‘The sufferer of this threefold punishment is one rather deserving of a triple 
«zewn, as a man, a3 an author, and as an example of that rare commercial inte- 
ity which does not feel discharged of its debts, though creditors have accepted 


* My lord,” replied the | 





a composition, til! he has paid them in full. It is a literary offence—a libel, or 
presumed libel, which has incurred the severity of the law ; but the same power 
that oppresses him refuses or neglects to support him in the protection of his 
literary character and his literary rights. His just fame is depreciated by public 
slanderers ; and his honest, honorable earnings are forestalled by pirates. Of 
one of his performances no less than twelve surreptitious editions are printed, 
and 80,000 copies are disposed of at a cheap rate in the streets of London. I 
am writing no fiction, though of one of fiction’s greatest masters. ‘The captive 
js—for he can never die—that captive author is Scott’s, Johnson’s, Blair's, Mar- 
montel’s Lamb’s, Chalmer’s, Beattie’s-—-good witnesses to character these !— 
every Englishman’s, Britain’s, America’s Germany’s, France’s Spain’s, Italy’s, 
Arabia’s—all the world’s Daniel De Foe !—Hood in the Atheneum. 
THE «LAKE OF GAZELLES.” 
Ah! whither away on the morning’s wings, 

Sweet bird of the desert, ah! whither away? 
Wilt thou leave the green meadows and bubbling springs 

For the whirling sands that o’er Araby play? 
Here gushing to life, the clear fountain-wave swells, 
But the waters are false inthe ‘‘ Lake of Gazelles !” 


Dost thon pine for the haunts of a kindred shore, 
Wing’d voice of the Orient—child of the sun ! 
Away, then, away, I recall thee no more— 
There’s a rest for thy wing when thy wanderings are done, 
Tn vain this fair land of its loveliness tells, 
Far dearcr to thee is thy “ Lake of Gazelles.” 


Thus, hus do your hearts,—ever yearning for love, 
Refuse with the stranger to tarry in peace ; 

Though the skies on our sorrow be smiling above, 
Our sighs will not fade, and our tears will not cease ; 

In our bosoms the fount of affection upswells, 

And, pining, we die for some “ Lake of Gazelles !” 


Napoleon's Gallantries.—Josephine had been divorced, and the Austrian arch- 
duchess had been chosen her successor, when one of the imperial chamberlains, 
whom I will not mention by name, requested permission to present his daughter- 
in-law atCourt. The young lady was pretty, and, though distinguished by a cap- 
tivating air of simplicity, she was, in reality, as artful as Circe. She made her 
appearance at the Tuileries, at St Cloud, at Fontainebleau, at the theatres, and 
joined the imperial hunting parties; in short, she went wherever she could hope to 
throw herself in the way of the Emperor. On these occasions she could see no 
other object but Napoleon; she sighed, blushed, and affected bashfulness, whilst 
at the same time she was always placed where she must necessarily attract his 
notice. One day I attended a sitting of the council of state, at which the Em- 
peror presided. At the close of the sitting I went to receive his commands, and 
having taken leave of him, I stepped into my carriage, and drove homeward, I had 
not got further than about the middle of the rue du Bac, when I was overtaken by 
one of the imperial pages, who informed me that his Majesty wished to speak with 
me immediately. Of course I ordered my coachman to turn and proceed to the 
Tuileries. As I drove along, I puzzled myself in trying to guess what I could be 
wanted for. I found the emperor closeted with the minister of police; then I 
was more mystified than before. J thought that some formidable conspiracy had 
been discovered, that some grand cc up d'etat was to be attempted. Nothing of 
the kind. The Emperor left the Duke de Rovigo, and conducted me to the re- 
cess of one of the windows, he said, ‘“* Madame de is rendering herself quite 
intolerable to me, and the conduct of her relations is still more odious. Her fa- 
ther-in-law is a scoundrel, her husband a mean-spirited blockhead, and her mother 
isa vile intriguing woman, by whose art, however, I am not to be duped. As to 
Madame de herself, her conduct has disgusted me. ‘The abondoned female 
who unreservedly puts her virtue up to sale is preferable to the hypocrite, who, for 
motives equally mercenary, affects a sentimental attachment. Now, what I want 
you to do is to call on my chamberlain, who is your friend (I disclaiined the honor 
and the Emperor laughed,) and tell him that I dispense with his services for the 
space of ayear. Inform his wife that I forbid her appearance at court for six 
years ; and make known to the affectionate married couple, that to afford them an 
opportunity of duly appreciating each other’s excellent qualities, I give them leave 
| to spend six months in Naples, six months in Vienna, and six months in any 

other part of Germany.”’— Evenings with Prince Cambaceres.. 








Physiognomy of Sheep: Extraordinary Fact—A very trifling wager was settled, 
a short time since, between Mr. R. Matthews, of Huxham, and Mr. Wippell, of 
Redway, in the parish of Rewe, which proves the accuracy of memory and power 
| of observation possessed by the latter gentleman, in the physiognomy of sheep. 
| Mr. Wippell engagad to take sixty ewes promiscuously out of his flock, and have 
| their lambs penned off from them, at a distance, and not to be in sight; and to 

go to the ewes, fix upon them, and then proceed to the lambs, and select the 
lamb belonging to the ewe pointed out, and, rice versa, to take a lamb, and go 
and point out the dam amongst the ewes. ‘The ewes and lambs were penned off. 
An ewe was taken out of the penn, by the umpires, and Mr. Wippell directly 
went and selected the lamb belonging to her: the judges were immediately satis- 
fied, by the maternal tokens of recognition, of the fact. A lamb was then 
brought out, and he went immediately and selected the ewe that owned it. Ano- 
ther ewe was taken out, and Mr. Wippell said, ‘“‘ That ewe has two lambs ;”’ and 
he proceeded, in this manner, until forty-nine out of sixty had been tried, the 
spectators declaring themselves surprised and perfectly satisfied with the trial. 
One instance was very extraordinary. A lamb was selected, and he said to the 
boy, ‘‘ Go and fetch an ewe with a tuft of wool growing out of her neck.” It 
was fetched and proved to be the dam. ‘This wonderful instance of memory and 
observation was proved before Mr. May, Mr. Joseph Player, Mr. Matthews, and 
Mr. Moxhay. Mr. Wippell offered to bet £100 to £1 that he could at any time 
repeat it.— Western Luminary. 














—_ 





| PANISH GUITAR & SINGING.-—W. T. Bishop respectfully announces, that he will 

devote a few hours to a limited number of pupils. The Guitar is a delightful accom- 
animent to the voice, and may be acquired in a few lessons. ‘Terms may be known at 
Mr. Bishop’s residence, No. 42 Canal street, 1 door from Broadway, and at the Music 


Stores. (June 1—t. 


O MERCRANTS AND OTHERS.—A handsomely furnished Drawing Room and four 
separate airy Bed Rooms, to be let, with Breakfast and Tea, to three or four single 
gentlemen, in the house of a private family, without children or other lodgers. Meals wiil 
be served distinct from those of the family, and good attendance supplied. 
Sitnation the lower and most agreeable part of Greenwich street. References ex- 
changed. Address Box 583 Post Office, to M. M. June 17. 
R. CALDWELL has removed from Franklin Street to 58 Walker Street, the residence 
of the late Dr. Bushe, where he will continue his practice as an Operative 
and Accoucheur. 








Surgeon 
: June 17. 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. {Feb. 11.} 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street. 

R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union. 

Spring Ribbons, newly received. 








Also,a splendid assortment of 





PARTMENTS TO LET.—An English family having a larger house than they re 

are desirous of accommodaling two or three single gentlemen with bed-rooms, sitting 
rooms, or bed-rooms alone, together with breakfast, and tea, the situation is in the vicinity 
of Washington square For cards of address appiy to Bellinzs & Evans, 66 Chamber st 
corner of Broadway . (May20-tf.} ‘i 


quire, 














ALEXANDER MANNING, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 
URTON, GURLEY, & EDMONDS, Bank Note En 
New York. 

| Superior style, 


(Feb25-3m.1 


. gravers and Printers, 26 Wall st 
Stock Certificates, Bills of Exchange, Dra(ts, &c. &c, executed in a 


(May 27—fit.) 








CARD.—WM. ARNOLD, M.D., Dentist, res 
| lic that he has returned from the south, 
| 28 Warren-strect. 

ARNOLD & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with their 
profession, whether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve- 
ments to their establishment, hope by their assiduity and mode of operating in supplying 
the deficiencies as well as the surgical treatment of the teeth and gums aes con- 
——— as og patronage which has been already so liberally extended to them 

une 17—2n.] : : 


pectfully informs his friends and the pub- 
and resumed his practice, as usual, at No. 








0 SURGEONS GOING TO LIVERPOOL.—A Gentleman in a de 
who proposes going to Europe in the month of July next, 
the care of a Physician going to Liverpool, for which troub 
passage to Europe. 
Please address to A. K., Post Office, Brooklyn, post paid. 


slicate state of health, 
wishes to put himself under 
le he will pay the Phvsician’s 


“e 
(June 17—3t. 
ACE GOOD” AND EMBROIDERIES.—Thomas Cochran respectfully informs the ladies 
| that he has received part of his spring stock, among which are a splendid assortment 
| of French single collars, new patterns; some of them are very rich: also, two cases 
| French capes, very rich, and one case linen cambric handkerchiefs and cuffs, with several 
| cases Scotch and English needle worked collars, the cheapest goods of the kind ever offer- 
ed for sale in this city ; a great variety of infant’s embroideries of every description, an ex- 
tensive stock of English thread lace, together with a genera! assortment of every descrip- 
| tion of lace and eimnbroideries. Ladies who wantjgoods of the above description would do 
| wellto call at Cochran’s lace and embroidery warehouse, 64 Catherine street, or at his 
| Store 194 Bowery, they being the only establishments inthis city exclusively devoted to 
the retail lace and embroidery business, ladies may re 
| ed and from the 





ly onit that the goods are well select- 

best markets, the prices must give satisfaction to the purchasers, in conse- 

| quence of the extensive patronage the subscriber has received and continues to receive. 
His intention is to take the smallest possible advance from the original cost of the goods, 
wholesale and retail THOMAS COCHRAN 

| 64 Catherine street, and 194 Bowery, three doors above Spring street. . 

| (March 18-lm ‘ 





_ July 8, 


O THE FASHIONABLE.—-NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to 

and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of every 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finish 
shall be Sound unrivelied. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style, is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to ene purpose instead of 
making experiments in variety. Fearmg no rival in the department of taste, he is willing 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 

He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first in the market with the new standard es 
tablished by foreign taste. , 15 Nassau corner of Pine 

{April 8-3m.] Se eee ae 
P)ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1ERAcT Entropium and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same iitie suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfec 


‘tion of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. 


(Jan.14.-tf.) 








1 ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 
way, New York. 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. Tothose who are acquainted with the protessional 
skill of I. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 

If. GOODWIN. 
References. 
Dr. J. Cheesman, 
Dr. J. Stewart, Dr. J. Webster, 
Dr. V. H. Dering, Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. F. Vanderburgh, Dr. G. Herriot. 


Dr. V. Mott, 

Dr. S. C. Roe, 
Dr. E. H. Dixon, 
Dr. A. Smith, 


Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 





New Orleans, 10th April, 1837 
L EAR AMIDON, : 
The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, ia wearing your 
Hats, induce me in return to do you an actof justice ; as you have announced to the pub- 
lic your Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is necessary to say something about Fashion : 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makers, and Tailors, 
each vieing with the other in their individual genius in displaying their netion of taste, to 
accompany the fashion. We men have as much gossip as the ladies, in descanting the 
talent of the different parties who adorn our persons. Recently | overheard a gentleman, 
at Bishop’s Hotel, praising most rapturously the hats of Amidon at New York ; not only as 
to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of 
beautiful jet black. ‘Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why go on in such a strain of panegy- 
ric? It is but a Hat afte: all.’ ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘you put me in mind of 
what Tommy Moore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington’s: after eulogising 
the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, “* Well, after all, he was but a man.” “ Ah, 
saidthe Poet, “‘ but what a Man!!” And whata man is Amidon, to be able to please so 
many thousands.’ Yours truly, H. J. Marsdon. 
To F. H. Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau. 
June 10.---—.] 


H's BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE.—New York, 11th May, 1837.—-In con 
formity with a Law passed by the Legislature of this State, on the 2Ist day of April 
last, entitled, ‘‘ An act to regulate the powers and duties of Public Administrators and 
Surrogates, relative to the property and effects of foreigners,” who shall die intestate, or 
without next of kin, notice is hereby given, that on and after this date, the property and 
effects of all subjects of his Majesty, who may die on their way to, or in this city ; such pro- 
perty and effects arriving in this State, are placed under the care of this office, and not 
under that of the Public Administrator, as heretofore. The undersigned, in consequence 
thereof, requests that notices heretofore sent to the Public Administrator, may be sent to 
this office, where information as to the estate and effects of any subjects of his Majesty 
shall at all times be furnished, without fee or any charge whatever. 
(June3-4t.] JAMES BUCHANAN. 


RTUICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c, on the princisle of atmospheric 
pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311} Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied teeth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve- 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec- 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. 
Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. 





(June 17—eowtf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 

‘ork. Liverpoel. 
North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, “Gg fF Be * Ge Fe. mM, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, * 2 ey ~~ i =. ee = , * © 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,0 “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington |H. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8 ab “ e.* SB, 
Hibernia, 


United States, 


N.H.Holdrege, “ 24, ‘ 24 * & 
South America, 


J. L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 46, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. }, 

5 “ 8, “ 8, “ ) 

R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
oe 





Pennsylvania, 4). 0mm, | * & * © a oT oe 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. }, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, i Be * Oe = & © & * © 
Orpheus, !. Bursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, B. Nye, a “ee 6s; ee, *§ 4 * BS, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, .-,. “oe. &. Oi a. = 8 ” 


, 

These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Gee, Washington, and ot a og 
GRiINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 





“ 10, “ 27, “ 97, “ 27 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James W_H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May J, Sept. 1,,Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, | “ 10, “ 10, “* 10) * 97, * 37, * @, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ; * 20, * 20,  20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
“ 0. 


Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | « 10, 10, 





Wellington, D. Chadwick, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March], July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17%, 
Samson, R. Sturges, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ Q7, “ 97, “* Q%, 
President, J.M. Chadwic ky) “oOo * @, “ 20, May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ » - TF * 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, “« 10, “ 10, * 20) “ 97, * 2, * @, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, ““ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streot, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) ‘ 
— New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master. from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. . 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sai! from New ~ on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre » 25th, May, September and January. 

Agent in New Yok ee ee oe ‘J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & ©O, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. : 

From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 

packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 

Ork. 

J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,|Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
W. Skiddy, “« 416, “ 24,June 8,)March], “ J6, “ &, 
Richardson, “ 94, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 68 Aug. 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. &, “ 16, “ O24) * 8, 8 Dec. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 24, July SJApril 1, “ 16, “ &, 
ae “ 6, Sep. 1, “* 16, 
6, 
1, 
8, 











Burgundy, 
Rhone, 
Charlemagne, 


Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. . 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt March 8, “ 16, “ 24) * “« 8, Jan. |, 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24, Aug. 8 June “6, “ G, 
Albany, J. Johnston,| “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16) “* Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J. Casto, |May 8 “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, : D. Lines, “ 16, “ 4, May l6jJuly 1, “ 16, “ 8 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 3c 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN 1. BOYD ,Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
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